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WHAT IS IT 
e®ane\ TO ME? 


Our food, our prosperity, our security, the very existence of our 
Empire, all these depend upon the men of the Red Duster, 


SAILOR-WORK was not for the duration of the war, nor was 
its war-time zenith the highest standard to be attained. In every 
port all over the seven seas where sailormen touch there should 
be centres of spiritual, physical, and social welfare. The flying 
angel is the greatest and most efficient agency in the world at 
work among the seamen. 122 PORTS occupied. Please 
help us to extend this in the next few months. 


it is we who are the debtors. LET US NOT FORGET. 


Will you show your appreciation by sending a Gift to 
STUART C. KNOX, M.A., Secretary, 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN, 
11 Buekingham Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 
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No. 48 of WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
HANDBOOKS ON ART— 


“A Discursive Handbook on Copying” 


with special reference to the lives and 
works of the two great masters of 
method, Reynolds and Gainsborough, 

j by W. S. SPANTON. 

May be obtained of all Artist’ Colourmen throughout the Kingdom. 
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AN OLD CINQUE-PORT TOWN. 
BY A. G. BRADLEY. 


Wuat the term Cinque-Ports suggests to persons who neither 
abide in nor frequent them, I do not know! From casual experi- 
ence I should say very little indeed, beyond the decorative office 
of Warden in the gift of succeeding ministries. Even well-known 
writers on mediaeval England are culpably absent-minded on the 
subject. They dump the great armies of the Edwards or the 
Henrys down on the shores of France, Flanders, or Scotland, with- 
out a hint of how they got there, and allude to naval actions 
without a word as to the men and ships who fought them. One 
is left the incredible assumption that the more recent of them 
never even heard of Professor Burrows’ illuminating volume. on 
the Cinque-Ports and their agelong services to the nation, nor have 
so much as glanced at the charters, records, and archives of the 
Ports, printed and circulated during the last half-century by the 
Historical MSS. Commission and other transcribers. 

Why, therefore, should the layman know anything about them ? 
Exuberant Westcountrymen still assemble to toast the memory 
of Raleigh, Drake, and Hawkins. They would, no doubt, be 
surprised to hear that through several preceding centuries their 
ancestors were compelled by law to dip their sail to any Cinque- 
Port they passed within hail of—a deferential tribute, exacted of 
all outsiders to the towns which furnished and represented the 
king’s navy, from the close of the Saxon period. 

Here, till the fourteenth century saw the gradual end of it, 
was a steadily developing organisation, bound to the Crown by 
liberal trading privileges, and to one another by the statutes and 
established customs of a federation, and free of all interference 
short of the king.. The seven towns *—Dover, Sandwich, Hythe, 


? The original designation remained unaltered in the anglicised form of Sink. 
ports, as it is locally pronounced to this day. 
VOL. XLIX.—NO. 293, N.S. 33 
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Romney, Hastings, Rye, and Winchelsea—supported by affiliated 
villages known as limbs, formed, as it were, a distinct unit of the 
kingdom. They were pledged to defend it by sea, to police the 
pirate-ridden Channel, and to convey the king’s armies to foreign 
shores. In short, they were the ‘regulars,’ the experienced sea- 
fighters of the day, around which contributary ships from elsewhere 
gathered when necessary, as irregulars gather round a trained 
force, and always under a Cinque-Port admiral. They had, 
moreover, wide civil responsibilities. One of these was to furnish 
and supervise the Continental traffic, which included the thousands 
of pilgrims, English and foreign, which annually crossed and 
re-crossed the Channel, from the licensed ports, otherwise the 
seven towns, headed by Dover. All pilotage, too, was in the hands 
of the Ports, as was also the great Yarmouth herring fair, of 
which anon. Lastly, as a purely decorative privilege, its selected 
representatives were entitled to bear the canopy at coronations. 

This brief glance at the old Cinque-Port position seems necessary 
by way of introduction to that member of the Old Confederacy, 
which to-day is the best worth inspection, both as a thing of 
beauty in itself and as an eloquent reminder of the old Cinque- 
Port story. 

Rye and Winchelsea, which confronts it from an opposing 
height across two miles of reclaimed marsh, once the great harbour 
common to both of them, were added to the Cinque-Ports early 
in the thirteenth century, as full and equal members. Winchelsea 
decayed centuries ago and is now but a picturesque village, replete 
with historical suggestion. Rye, however, still amply covers its 
old site, which last, for a coast town, is unique in England, namely, 
an uplifted sandstone rock, once an island, now an isolated bastion 
of the high green ridge against which in the Middle Ages the seas 
broke. 

There is certainly nothing in the least like Rye in all England. 
There are to be sure ancient towns set upon rocky ridges, such as 
Bridgnorth or Richmond. But they are inland, and differ wholly 
in architecture and atmosphere. For Rye is as essentially southern 
English in detail as exotic in pose. Its red-tiled roofs, steep 
gables, and quaint, clustering chimneys climb in pyramidical 
fashion to their apex, which is most felicitously represented by 
the imposing lines and the central tower of its noble church. In 
approach, whether from overlooking inland ridges near at hand, 
or by distant glimpses through the mouth of winding valleys, or 
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again from the heart of Romney Marsh, as it takes by slow degrees 
more pronounced shape against the spacious background from 
each and all of them the ancient town displays itself in varied, but 
always striking fashion. 

Three valleys—within recorded history long arms of the 
sea—bring three rivers together, beneath the Rock of Rye, to 
wind thence in united current through the two-mile interval of 
green level which now divides it from the sea, the channel for such 
sea-borne trade as the old port still possesses, At its mouth, 
which only frequent and rather costly attentions keep navigable, 
and confronting a vast waste of shingle, rapidly pushing out sea- 
ward, squats a fishing village. Eastward, across the river, betwixt 
marsh and sea, roll the sand dunes and the now famous golf-links, 
which like those of Sandwich have done so much towards rescuing 
from obscurity an ancient Cinque-Port town. Dimly beyond 
them, the long yellow horn of Dungeness cranes seaward, ever 
pressing forward with the accretions of shingle drift, which sweeping 
up Channel have waged immemorial war with this low-lying coast ; 
here battering down its defences, there in contorted shapes thrust- 
ing back the sea with incredible rapidity. Somewhere off this 
river mouth, too, lay that old Winchelsea which wes wiped out of 
existence by the great storms of 1250 and 1287, that devastated 
thousands of acres of the already reclaimed and inhabited Romney 
Marsh, of which fearsome tempests the contemporary chronicles 
give us lurid pictures. 

If Rye is unique in appearance, Winchelsea is surely unique in 
story! For this old submerged Winchelsea had been one of the 
chief seaports of Britain. Under the energetic action of Edward I. 
it was rebuilt on its present site (two miles away), and its entire 
population removed thither to begin life again as a brand new, 
elaborately planned town, of about 4000 souls, as its burgess 
rolls testify. A century of active Cinque-Port life followed, and 
kings collected great war fleets on the wide, partially land-locked 
waters that spread from Rye to Winchelsea. But eventually 
the waters receded, and the second Winchelsea was left stranded 
and ruined. Its ws-d-vis, however, with the river Rother and 
other consolations, though gradually becoming lost to fame, 
preserved through the ages a modest prosperity, represented by 
approximately 3000 souls, in these later days somewhat augmented. 
Rye also, in this case to its ultimate salvation, is associated with 
the great thirteenth-century tempests; for the Rother, which 
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still links it to the sea, formerly bisected Romney Marsh with its 
mouth between Lydd and Romney, ten miles away. But this 
last became choked by the storm-borne masses of shingle, and the 
river forced back to make its way by a totally new channel into 
Rye bay. 

Twenty odd years ago few outsiders knew Rye, even by name. 
A century earlier this much, at least, would have been recognised 
by most South country folk, if only as a point upon that south- 
east littoral so intimately associated with Continental wars and 
threatened invasions. It was still, too, an occasional route for 
passengers to France, and for a time a weekly coach ran in this 
connection from London, advertising its route as ‘shorter and 
more picturesque than the Dover road.’ Evelyn, it may be 
remembered at an earlier date, there awaited his young wife’s 
arrival, with her valuables, from the Continent; and with much 
anxiety, on account of enemy ships. The lady reached Rye 
safely, but it was on the diarist’s return alone by saddle-horse 
to London that highwaymen robbed him and left him tied to 
@ tree. 

Golfers incidentally, and artists directly, have rescued Rye 
from its long obscurity, and made it by comparison almost famous. 
The wide expanse of sea, sky, hill, and plain, which from Camber 
dunes so strikingly sets off the charm of the ancient up-lifted 
town, is familiar now to thousands other than golfers, though to 
these indirectly such intimacy is largely due. 

A stroll through Rye on a summer day would go far to confirm 
the frequent assertion that it is the most painted town in England. 
In its narrow, steep, and cobbled streets the artist’s easel is such 
a familiar feature that the most timorous amateur need fear neither 
notice nor criticism. At the favourite vantage points sketching 
classes, collected from distant regions, at times almost block the 
foot traffic. In galleries, on private walls all over the country, 
may be seen the more effective products of this abounding artistic 
energy. Even in far New England, I am told that Rye now 
frequently figures in the decorative scheme of cultured house- 
holders, and who shall say what countless ineffective efforts to 
reproduce its charms repose in the oblivion of portfolios! » 

Of late years the old town and its neighbourhood, on. many 
and obvious accounts, has become a much-sought-after place of 
residence, and none theless so for the limitations which local 
conditions, of no interest here, set upon the supply to this demand. 
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This has done much indirectly to preserve its ancient character. 
Old houses that would have perished of decay and been replaced 
by monstrosities have been purchased and preserved or restored 
as modest residences by strangers, with at least artistic intention, 
and upon the whole with good effect. Material interests have 
awakened the local authorities to the fact that the beauty of the 
place is its chief commercial asset. For besides a quite considerable 
residential element, thousands of curious tourists in motors, private 
and public, visit the town, for one that would have been seen in 
its streets twenty years ago. Naturally enough, few mediaeval 
buildings survived the fire and sword of the French, who gutted Rye 
more than once, and the accidental conflagrations that from time 
to time swept through this as through most other little towns. 
The noble church which crowns its highest point bears witness 
to the fury of the French, in the successive styles from Norman to 
Late Perpendicular therein displayed. A fine Kdwardian gateway 
admits the London road into the town. Much of the wall which 
protected it, on the landward side, after the sea channel was 
converted into an isthmus, remains, while a small twelfth-century 
castle, with the suggestive name of Ypres, still looks seaward 
from the ramparts. 

The interior of the town owes its peculiar charm to the number 
of Tudor, Jacobean, and Early Georgian houses, which are so 
numerous in its streets as to be the main feature of many of them. 
There are the great vistas, too, of old tile roof, steep gables, and 
fantastic chimneys, Which in a town set upon the slope of a rock 
display themselves to so much advantage from all points of view. 
Building development during the last half-century has mercifully 
been forced to expend itself mainly upon the flats below, and though 
these extra-mural fringes are frankly unbeautiful, the original 
town remains unafiected by them, save in the outside prospect 
of it. And this is so altogether uncommon that some measure of 
disfigurement around its feet though regrettable may be overlooked. 

Architectural details would be out of place here, but it is worth 
a reminder that if Georgian fronts in such old towns as this give 
a general impression of that period, probably half of them are but 
the outer shell of a much older building, as not only the interiors, 
but often the very roofs, bear witness. And Rye abounds in such 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century work, no little of it external. 
Sandwich can say at least as much for itself, and in truth is to-day 
the complement of Rye among the Cinque-Ports. But Sandwich 
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lies on the flat, and though in itself of extraordinary interest, 
forfeits thereby all claim to rivalry, or to attract anything like 
the same attention. 

Rye associates itself absolutely with Romney Marsh. Its 
windows and street-ends look always over the wide, green, sheep- 
flecked plain, which for over twenty miles fringes the capricious 
seas from which the agelong effort of byegone centuries rescued 
it. Though dyked and drained with watercourses innumerable, 
and to-day entirely salubrious, artists still credit it with atmos- 
pheric effects, which shed a greater glory on their subjects, and 
contribute towards those startling sunset and twilight effects 
displayed by the high-perched town in silhouette as it gradually 
darkens into the night. 

From the lofty ridge ending in Fairlight Head, which by land 
cuts off Hastings, the most westerly and once the premier port, 
from the other six, the great Marsh forges eastward to the distant 
heights of Lympne, Hythe and the Folkestone downs, with Dover 
cliffs on the far horizon. Lydd lies within easy sight in the heart 
of the Marsh, apparently buried in an island of foliage but for its 
aspiring church tower, and just beyond it is the shrivelled but 
picturesque Cinque-Port of New Romney, both fringing the great 
shingle wastes of Dungeness. 

For the rest, this hundred square miles of flat, pastoral country, 
encircled on the landward side by green hills, the ramparts of the 
Kent and Sussex upland which once formed the sea-coast, is for 
the most part a pastoral solitude, though nearly all of exceptional 
fertility. Little villages with spacious churches and scant popula- 
tion, large tree-sheltered homesteads, and the scattered cottages of 
shepherds, break here and there the almost continuous and always 
dyke-laced expanse of verdure. ‘The fifth continent of the world,’ 
as Thomas Ingoldsby used to style Romney Marsh, where he 
lived so long. It was for centuries and for good reasons the heart 
and centre of the most smuggling corner of Britain. It has also 
the worthier, if less picturesque distinction of being the richest 
sheep pasture in England, and the home of a famous breed, carrying 
six to ten head to the acre, and a yearly rent of £2 to £3. Nowhere 
in this country, and certainly in no other, is such a sight to be seen 
as Romuey Marsh from Rye or any neighbouring height in June 
after the shearing. Thousands of sheep, spreading away into the 
far distance, sprinkle the vast green carpet like countless mushrooms 
for their even distribution over their several dyked-in pastures. 
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The aloofness of this always sparsely, though anciently peopled 
tract from a world that seems so near it: its great silences; 
its bulrush and flower-fringed watercourses; its pathetically 
spacious parish churches, and the fragments of smaller ones, long 
abandoned ; its clamour of wild-bird life, all combine to give 
the Marsh a fascination that few who know it fail to feel. The 
long story of its reclamation from the sea is too involved for most, 
even of those who love it. Beginning with the Roman occupation, 
it crept steadily on through the Saxon period, actively supported 
by the Canterbury monks, who practically owned it, to be com- 
pleted, with many set-backs from storm and tempest, in the Middle 
Ages. To be precise, however, a good deal remained to be done 
at the Rye and Winchelsea extremity, which the shrinking tides 
had not wholly abandoned till late in the seventeenth century. 

Half-way to the sea from Rye, one of those great fortress- 
castles with which Henry VIII. in something of an invasion 
panic lined the South coast, still squats grey and grim upon the 
sheep pastures, though in his day it stood with its feet almost in 
the water. Rye, it may be noted, unlike some other ports, has no 
aristocratic traditions whatever, a fact rather suggested by the 
modest level of its old dwelling-houses. The mediaeval Allards 
and Finches of Winchelsea, for instance, had no counterpart in, 
Rye. It bore some sort of analogy to the free towns of the Con- 
tinent as @ sea-going and trading democracy—subject to the rules 
of the Cinque-Port confederacy and the king’s personal lordship, 
though each of the freemen bore the resounding and misleading 
title of a ‘Baron of the Cinque-Ports.’ The Sussex courts had 
no concern with it ; the town levied its own taxes and sent members 
to Parliament by special summons, who with the other Cinque- 
Port members claimed, with some brief success,t afterwards dis- 
allowed, to sit as barons, and also to bear the canopy at coronations, 
a favour conceded so long as there were canopies to be borne. 
Governed by a bailiff, councillors, and freemen, it supplied its 
five, six, or seven ships, each manned by thirty men, at the king’s 
call, and when it felt like it raided the French coast with the 
certainty of retaliation when the enemy were strong enough. 

Nor are piratical adventures in the Channel, without much 
regard to nationality, unknown to the Cinque-Port story. As ‘for 
smuggling, from the very inception of the wool trade in Edwardian 
times till almost within living memory, and for reasons sufficiently 
obvious, the Cinque-Port littoral held an easy lead, and according 
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to one despairing Minister, Rye was the worst of the lot! When 
the Hundred Years’ War with France was over and the Cinque- 
Ports, from their shrinking harbours and the increase of national 
strength, trade, and population, were retired in fact, if not altogether 
in name from their proud service of five hundred years, Rye, like 
its neighbours, settled down to trade and shipbuilding, and above 
all, to smuggling, which should be set down first, perhaps, as by 
far the most profitable. 

It is commonly said that half the better houses along the 
Cinque-Port littoral were built out of the contraband trade, whose 
Golden Age was undoubtedly the eighteenth century. Important 
families arose from its activities, though actually figuring as respect- 
able merchants. The sums expended by successive governments 
in combating the evil upon this most desperate coast were a ludi- 
crous fraction—about the salary of a king’s mistress—of the losses 
sustained by the revenue. Wool had given way by now to spirits, 
tea, silks, and the like. Large distilleries were erected upon the 
French and Flemish coast, with a sole view to the contraband 
trade, and fleets of French luggers were built for joining in the 
exhilarating and profitable pursuit. Every labourer within reach 
of the coast was out for hire, at 7s. 6d. a night, or at double that 
with a horse. The stables of squires, parsons, and farmers were 
regularly commandeered, and a keg of gin or brandy left as a recog- 
nised honorarium. The church towers, too, on Romney Marsh 
were at times used as spirit stores, to the incidental comforting 
of the parson’s inner man ! 

It was a bloody business, productive of many a pitched battle 
with firearms, and the weak revenue forces were nearly always 
at a disadvantage. It was not often the men who actually opposed 
them that made the big profits, but snug burghers, shippers of 
timber from Sussex woods, and importers of French goods on 
ostensibly lawful lines that found the capital and engineered these 
sanguinary adventures. The last smugglers ‘killed in action’ 
fell below Rye about 1830, when matters had vastly mended. 
Many a snug, little half-timbered or Georgian dwelling in Rye 
must be steeped in the vanished secrets of the trade, and revelled, 
no doubt, in its day in the good things that came out of it. All 
the old taverns boast traditions of carousing smugglers, where 
dark schemes, no doubt, were hatched, and all those ingenious 
methods for cheating the revenue contrived, at which art these 
people were past-masters. 
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In earlier days than this Rye had received its full share of 
the Huguenot influx, both of that from Flanders, which in 
Elizabeth’s time gave fresh life to Sandwich, and of the later 
influx following the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
Ryers attempted, at least, the canny method of sending the indigent 
up country, and retaining only the capitalists, and this foreign blood, 
under a partially disguised nomenclature, is still traceable enough. 

When the town subsided into an ordinary borough, returning 
two members to Parliament, it became a very rotten borough 
indeed. Its story prior to the Reform Bill is a sufficiently racy 
one, like that of many other little towns. By the eighteenth 
century, its mayor and council had become a close corporation 
of the leading professional and merchant families. But the case 
was embittered here, as the little oligarchy had to fight the old 
liberties of the Cinque-Ports, never formally revoked, which included 
the election of town officials by all the freemen assembled in the 
churchyard. Despite occasional mobs, riots, and appeals to 
Parliament, the little family compact held its own, practically 
till the Reform Bill, sharing the little jobs, and pocketing the 
substantial honorarium paid by successive M.P.’s for the privilege 
of representing the borough. With more public spirit, to put it 
that way, is the cunning with which Rye threw on these unfortunates 
the burden of building its eighteenth-century town hall, where 
curious strangers are now shown far more ancient relics of Cinque- 
Port days. The method was simple, and even plausible. The 
corporation borrowed the money required, or most of it, from a 
sitting member, at low interest, and compelled his successor, at 
the point of the political pistol, to take over the debt, which was 
never paid by Rye, whose canny councillors clearly saw their 
way to defer its liquidation sime die. Ultimately, that prince 
of jobbers, the Duke of Newcastle, assumed and cancelled the 
bond in fond hopes of favours to come, which it is doubtful if 
he ever realised. Over one of the borough’s two seats, however, 
the Lord Warden of the Cinque-Ports for long claimed a prerogative 
right. And it is of interest that through these means the Duke 
of Wellington, as a young man, sat in Parliament for Rye, while 
for the last twenty years of his life he inhabited Walmer Castle 
and died there, the greatest of all Lord Wardens. 

Going back for a moment to ancient times, the agelong and 
intimate association of the Cinque-Ports with Great Yarmouth 
is perhaps the most curious, as it is the most forgotten feature 
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in their story. To be brief, this arose in Norman or even earlier 
days, when the Ports took a leading part in the herring fishery of 
the North Sea, and the sandy strip at the mouth of the Yare was 
utilised for drying their fish, and in due course granted to them 
absolutely by the Crown. Here, in course of time, the nucleus of 
a town arose on Cinque-Port territory and under Cinque-Port 
jurisdiction, in which the native fishermen, as was natural, became 
the chief householders. The seeds were thus laid for a pretty crop 
of complications and quarrels which lasted for centuries, in spite 
of a succession of royal edicts and regulations. For the matter 
was much more than a local one, as the great October herring fair, 
held here and lasting a month, became in the Middle Ages a national 
event, to which vessels gathered, not merely from most English 
coasts, but from all the nearer continent. 

As Yarmouth grew in importance it was granted by degrees 
a share in the control of the fair, hitherto vested in the Ports. 
The inevitable quarrels and disputes engendered between these 
East Anglians and the Ports can be readily imagined, the former 
resenting the intrusion of aliens, even with vested rights, in their 
local affairs, and the latter, full of Cinque-Port pride, insisting to 
the letter on their ancient privileges. So bitter grew this mutual 
animosity, that when Edward I. included Yarmouth ships in his 
great expedition to Flanders in 1295, the portsmen up and slew all 
their crews in the very act of landing on Flemish soil. Even that 
doughty king dared nothing more than deliver a reprimand on his 
return and draw up stricter regulations. Henceforward, however, 
these animosities were kept within bounds, and little more than 
a smouldering jealousy marked the relationship between these 
ill-assorted colleagues. Outwardly the amenities were fairly 
observed. Yarmouth officials sat cheek by jowl with the Ports’ 
delegates on the tribunal bench during the fair, though the former 
were denied judicial powers over Cinque-Ports delinquents, who 
in such a protracted and heterogeneous gathering were plentiful 
enough. This state of things, with occasional modifications, 
continued till Tudor times, and flickered feebly, as regards the 
Ports’ participation, into the Stuart period. 

The Yarmouth delegates from the seven ports, some ten in 
number, and selected yearly by the Federation in Assembly, 
usually at New Romney, were wont to proceed on these annual 
occasions to Yarmouth in all solemn state, with their banners, 
legal advisers, sergeants, and horn-blowers, The horn which 
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opened the fair is still preserved at New Romney. Civic and 
judicial honours were meticulously defined and jealously guarded, 
even to the precise seat of each delegate in court, in church, and 
at banquets. Hospitalities were reciprocated, and the Ports 
supplied their representatives with more than enough liquor to 
maintain the dignity of the Confederacy, and mingled with the 
product of Yarmouth cellars, to banish in the jovial hour those 
acerbities which so often distinguished the official ones. 

But by Elizabethan times, if the fair had not declined in 
importance the Cinque-Ports most assuredly had, while Yar- 
mouth reinforced by foreign refugees had waxed vastly. Only 
two delegates now carried the Ports banner and the brazen horn 
into Yarmouth! And the reports of a certain pair, in 1589, to the 
Brotherhood and Guestling assembled at Romney were such that 
it proved the last. For Yarmouth had long shown that it had 
no further patience with these intrusions, though the dignity of 
the Ports demanded their perseverance in the face of slights and 
snubs. Fortunately the journal of one of these last two repre- 
sentatives has been preserved, and is a most engaging document. 
They were denied access, we are told with much wealth of detail, 
to their time-honoured seats in church, at table, and on the 
Bench, while the public disputes engaged in on each and all 
of these occasions between the diarist, who upheld the honour 
of the Ports in forcible language, and the insolent Yarmouth 
officials who replied in kind, are all set down in literal and 
racy fashion. In short, there was such a row as effectually to 
terminate a close and curious connection that had lasted for six 
centuries. 

Among the earliest of those attracted by neither golf nor 
painting to Rye, but by its intrinsic charms, was the late Henry 
James. The famous novelist, as a great many people know, made 
his home there for, speaking broadly, the last twenty years of his 
life, and was appropriately domiciled in quite the most attractive 
of its Early Georgian houses. Here, for the larger portion of most 
years, he found the quiet needed for his work, and esthetic pleasure 
for the eye whithersoever he turned in his walks abroad, which 
were constant. In the abundant obituaries following his death, 
even in those of his intimate literary friends, next to nothing 
is said of his home life at Rye, save as affecting the relation of 
guest and host for a week-end, or the like. This is natural enough, 
for it is unlikely that any of them had an opportunity of realising 
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Henry James’ very human attitude towards the local neighbours 
and friends among whom he lived so long; nor do those of his 
letters, selected for publication, throw much light on it, nor prob- 
ably did any of them. His correspondence did not run on these 
lines. It is even possible that his reading public may imagine 
him to have been a sort of recluse in his country home, like some 
of his contemporaries. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
He knew practically every one of all sorts in and around the 
place, took a lively observant interest in their affairs, and was 
himself a most familiar and popular figure, if decidedly a rather 
mysterious one, of cryptic utterance to many, but that merely 
proved on frequent occasions a source of general entertainment, 
appreciated by none more than the novelist himself. 

In his leisure hours, virtually limited by his literary industry 
to the afternoons, whether in the open air when he courted a 
passing interview with almost every acquaintance he met, or again 
at subsequent tea-tables, his quaint humours, delivered in his 
own inimitable phraseology, and indeed his whimsical utterance 
of mere commonplaces, were a constant joy to his hearers. He 
loved to exercise that portentous vocabulary of his on such local 
trifles, personal or incidental, that came on the floor, and when 
he had completed some masterpiece of whimsical exaggeration, 
the twinkling eye which accompanied its utterance showed how 
much he enjoyed it. In his lighter hours at Rye till his health 
failed, he was frank, free, and even gay, always in that way of his, 
unforgettable by all who knew him, and utterly indescribable to 
those who did not. 

Rye, to be sure, had no monopoly of this delightful side of 
Henry James’ character. Still, as regards his surroundings there, 
he was surely in a different situation from any other he had occupied 
throughout his life! Entering as he did into the spirit of the place, 
always alive to its small doings, moving freely about among them, 
and keenly alive to its humours, most of us hold the conviction 
that he was here seen from a rather different angle from that 
from which his other world regarded him. At any rate, the dis- 
appearance of his genial and familiar personality, after such a 
length of years, from the cobbled streets of Rye, where in one way 
or another he was known to all sorts and conditions of men, left 
a gap that has a significance of its own. 

He had his moods, of course, inevitable to a man of never 
robust health and to a temperament which has been sufficiently 
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elaborated by his intimates. Occasionally some sensational 
event, such as a murder trial, would capture his imagination for 
days together, to the exclusion of other topics on the highway or 
at tea-tables. Psychology, as has been freely recorded, aroused his 
keen interest during one of his later visits to the United States, 
and flavoured his talk a good deal for a time. But in his lighter 
moments, which were many and most human, his humour played 
delightfully over all sorts of subjects. Many of these utterances 
are still cherished in various quarters of his larger world, while 
some belong particularly to Rye. 

But it was the man rather than the matter that made his 
treatment of small things so unique. He enjoyed making little 
jokes against himself, over what he would characteristically call 
his domestic ‘adventures’ or ‘tragedies’; such trifling per- 
plexities as are inevitable even to the well-ordered establishment 
of an elderly bachelor of unpractical temperament. He had, too, 
a quite singular and impersonal fancy for inspecting houses, from 
the purely domestic point of view, such as distinguishes many 
housewifely matrons. Empty houses in the town under repair or 
awaiting the occupation even of strangers had a great fascination 
for him. He, of course, made great play over the ladies’ sketch- 
ing classes that often thronged the lane under his high doorstep 
for the sake of a certain view it commands, and with seldom any 
consciousness that the house towards which their backs were 
unceremoniously turned had any personal significance. Indeed, 
he has told in writing how his only escape from his own high door- 
step on these occasions was by ‘a flying leap over the heads of 
art and industry,’ conscious, no doubt, that to his friends at least 
the picture of himself as an athlete in mid-air was a diverting 
one. He used to liken the master, flitting from pupil to pupil, 
to a cook taking the lid. off and peering into a succession of 
saucepans to test their progress. 

Henry James always seemed to suffer alien and intrusive 
bores, or such at least as were bores to him, with surprising for- 
bearance, owing no doubt to his extreme reluctance to be dis- 
courteous. Being only human, however, he was apt to recall 
these invasions, when fresh on his nerves, with a trenchant brevity 
quite at ‘variance with his natural discursiveness. “Americans 
or others from time to time, with or without introductions, would 
descend on’ Lamb House like a bolt from the: blue, and sit com- 
Placently through. the whole sacred hours of the morning, or 
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occasionally even through the hardly less sacred ones of the 
night. 

Till his health waned, he took a country walk almost every 
fine afternoon, sometimes with a companion. I frequently enjoyed 
this privilege, and his talk then was apt to run a good deal on 
America, as I had resided there for many years among the genera- 
tion of Virginians who had fought through the Civil War, and 
in visits to Boston had met, so far as youth can be said to meet 
age, many of its then celebrities. The curious limitations within 
which Henry James’ interest in and knowledge of his own country 
ran, and at which he used privately to joke, were rather discon- 
certing till one wnderstood. ‘The American Scene,’ then in the 
writing, partly illustrates this characteristic attitude. How his 
fastidious soul, too, hated the American accent, at least in its cruder 
forms, and any reference to the ‘ Middle-west,’ which he always 
pronounced with peculiar emphasis, made him shudder. 

The old South made some slight appeal to him, though he had 
no personal knowledge of it to speak of, from its picturesque and 
humorous side. But from his point of view it was uncultured 
and half-civilised, or ‘ half-baked,’ as he used to say. He made 
much fun of its ingenuous idealism, which saw a ‘ baronial man- 
sion’ in a roomy, brick farm-house, and ‘a princely estate’ in 
a thousand or two ill-cultivated acres, all taken at its face value 
by a confiding outside public. 


NOTE 


The Editor of the Cornuixi begs to correct a mistake which 
has caused some confusion. The article ‘Early Arabian Poetry,’ 
in the September number, is by Mrs. F. A. MacCunn, not, as 
erroneously printed, by Mrs, Hamish MacCunn. 
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HORACE ON POSTHUMOUS POPULARITY 


f the 

Ad Albium Tibullum 
wreny Dear A.sius, always easily dismayed 
joyed By the strange fortunes of our thankless trade, 
al on You tell me elegies are out of fashion, 
menaedl Demoded by the vogue of strident passion. 
> and You may be right, your verses may be slack— 
meet But no, I will not criticise you back. 
vithin Though you have frankly told me where I fail, 
untry If I retort, ’tis with a friendly tale. 
moon Young Hebrus you remember, quite unversed 
_ the In letters, as an athlete always first, 
w his Who rode and boxed and wrestled all the week, 
ruder But couldn’t read a single line of Greek— 
lways Well, Hebrus served in more than one campaign, 

And won a decoration out in Spain. 

e had But what surprised his messmates, so they said, 
e and Was not what he achieved, but what he read. 
tured And that was strange, for he would never look, 


made Before he went on service, at a book. 


oud It wasn’t Ennius, who ennobled strife, 
ie in Whose lines resound with clarion and with fife ; 
value It wasn’t any of the bards of yore 
Who hymned the pomp and pageantry of war, 
But Plautus ; who, when Rome was fast at grips 
With Hannibal, and threatened with eclipse, 
Flaunted persistently his loosest sock, 
And even dared at warriors to mock ! 
You know I’m not whole-hearted in my praise 
Of all the characters in Plautus’ plays, 
Yet must acknowledge that his festive wit 
Earned him a corner in brave Hebrus’ kit. 
But there’s a moral to this episode 
Which may relieve your bosom of its load. 
All authors gain new lovers and supporters, 
If they survive, in unexpected quarters. 
My liveliest odes, outlasting stone and bronze, 
May come to solace grave and reverend dons ; 
And your sad plaints, in some two thousand years, 
Win from light-hearted youth the meed of tears. 
C. L. G. 
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‘MELIOREM APPETUNT.’ 
BY BERNARD W. HENDERSON, D.Lirr. Oxon. 
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xadvev Te wavv. 
(ARISTOPHANES, Birds.) 


Recentty I went for an afternoon walk with a friend who had but 
lately returned from a strange country. Our talk fell concerning 
the schools of that land, which were many. I asked about the 
boys there and how they fared. 

Usually my friend spoke but little, and that weightily. But 
now I could hardly keep pace with his words. 

‘ The schoolrooms,’ said he, ‘ are bright and of large size, full of 
light and air. Great windows open on to the green of playing- 
fields, and that even in the heart of towns. But most of the schools 


are in the country.’ 


« « Fields in an ampler ether, a light more glorious drest ”— 


Bowen’s “ Aineid ”’ misused,’ I murmured. 

He paid no heed to me. 

‘Schools,’ he continued, ‘are certainly of varying repute, nor 
is the cost of a boy’s schooling everywhere the same. But no single 
boy is withheld by the poverty of his parents from the chance of 
some good school, day-school or boarding-school as these may wish. 
Boarding-schools are liked the better by most parents. Their sons 
are keener on their school, they say, and catch its tone better. 

‘In winter every classroom is warmed by an open fire. There 
is plenty of good coal. Every miner knows that part of his toil 
means coal for the children and works the more willingly for this. 
Even in times of shortage and of strikes the schools have first and 
undisputed claim on supplies and transport.’ 

‘ Wasteful things, open fires,’ I objected. ‘Now a system of 
hot-water pipes or central heating, look how gloriously efficient and 
safe it is.’ 

‘ And ugly,’ he replied. 

‘Relays of boys,’ he continued, ‘tend the fires daily. This 
stoking is thought rather fun, even an honour. If they do it badly, 
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every boy suffers, the stokers of the day themselves certainly not 
the least. Their fathers, many of them, learnt orderly duties by 
turn in a recent war. The sons feel that they can do the same kind 
of thing. It isn’t such bad sport, being a school orderly for the 
day....’ 

My friend here became rather discursive about a father’s 
influence, military training, and the like. This tired me. 

‘The classrooms,’ he said (when I dragged his thoughts back 
to practical matters), ‘ always have flowers in them. This is not 
an adornment found only in girls’ schools.’ 

‘Why should it be ?’ said I. 

‘ There are also good pictures,’ he said, ‘in every room. In this 
matter they have a quaint device. The picture frames open, thus 
allowing a change of pictures at any time. Each class is given 
monthly a selection of pictures from which to choose. The art 
master points out what he thinks are the good and what the poor 
points in the pictures from which the boys make their choice. But 
the class has a free vote, and the majority do not always agree with 
the art master.’ 

This seemed to me ingenious, if somewhat fanciful. 

‘Music,’ he continued, ‘is held in very high esteem. Any boy 
who has the love of it in him is given the chance to learn to play 
some instrument. The school orchestra gives fortnightly concerts 
in the big hall. Almost every boy learns to read music and to sing. 
The land is as famous as Yorkshire for its choirs, and also for its 
folk-songs and its dances. The boys are taught many dances.’ 

My friend saw no gramophones in any school. 

I gathered, incidentally, that all the larger schools had school 
chapels, which were not, on the whole, disliked. Of sermons and 
their types my friend shunned speaking. Musicianly boys were 
urged to learn to play the organ and to help in the services. 

‘ The school libraries,’ he said, ‘ are full of story books as well as 
of those more serious works which are needed to help the boys in 
their studies.’ 

‘ Translations ? ’ I queried. 

He paid no attention. 

‘The library,’ he went on, ‘is kept up to date. Books are 
bound in bright colours. Pocket editions are not preferred. Boys 
are far more ready to read the larger sizes, and they are always 
attracted by “reds” and “blues.” One hour a day is set apart 
when a boy can read any book he likes in the library. In day- 
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schools boys borrow the books to take home with them. The wear 
and tear of these books would distress a bibliophile, but the school 
librarians seem to rejoice in these signs of use. And the better and 
brighter the trim in which the books are kept by constant repair 
and rebinding, the more carefully, on the whole, do their readers 
treat them. Sometimes there is a plebiscite right through the 
school to determine the six most popular books. The Tarzan- 
winners of one year rarely keep their place the next.’ 

My friend was by now fairly started, and talked at great length 
about the school library. He thought that the folk held it to be a 
valuable part of school life. 

‘You cannot compel a boy,’ he said, ‘to read any particular 
book within any particular time. If you try, he skirks or loathes 
it. The masters suggest books of course, and their suggestions 
are usually received politely and incredulously. The boys browse 
round for themselves.’ 

‘ Girls are different,’ I said. 

‘I know nothing about girls,’ he snapped. ‘They aren’t so 
important as the boys, and don’t interest me.’ 

‘ Shade of Pestalozzi! ’ I ejaculated. 

I don’t know anything about Pestalozzi, but it sounded well. 

‘ When a boy,’ resumed my friend, ‘ gets hold of a book he likes, 
others scramble for it.’ 

He came very near to giving me lists of books which the boys 
really enjoyed, a strange literature which would be cause of grief 
and of surprise to many well-intentioned moralists, pastors, and 
librarians of our own country. School stories, I learnt, were 

chiefly popular. There was a real cult of Teddy Lester. But 
I now became rather impatient, and he reluctantly began to talk 
of other things. 

‘In every school, without exception, day- and boarding-school,’ 
he said, ‘there is a gymnasium, a swimming-bath, some fives’- 
courts, and a garden. Some boys have a taste for gardening in 
their own plots instead of reading in the library.’ 

‘ Now as regards the curriculum . . . 

For the next few miles I fell a’dreaming. I think now, too, I 
must have missed his talk about examinations and religious instruc- 
tion. When I recalled my thoughts I found the talk was at last 
about the boys’ masters and teachers. 

‘Women,’ he said, ‘teach the younger children in school, but 
never any boys over-ten years of age. And of course the small fry 
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learn all their games from men. At eleven all boys go on to their 
second school. Co-education ...’ 

‘I was waiting for that,’ I said. 

‘ Co-education,’ he continued frowning, ‘ after ten years of age 
is most heartily disliked. It is thoroughly bad for the boys, say 
those folk.’ 

The masters, according to his report, seemed to be contented. 
They were, he supposed, well paid, not overworked, and free from 
domestic. cares. 

‘Unmarried then ?’ said I. 

‘No, no,’ answered he, ‘ certainly not of necessity. 

‘They are manifestly proud of their profession and even 
glory in their work. They have been carefully trained for it, 
and it is held an honour for a boy to be chosen by the State or 
his Municipality for such training.’ 

He spared me all details of this training. 

The masters’ care for the boys’ welfare, he assured me, was not 
confined to working hours, even in day schools, or to term time. 
The younger masters played games with the boys and taught them 
how to play. They were of course excluded from playing in actual 


matches with other schools. The masters shared, too, in the boys’ 
boxing (every single boy started to learn boxing at his second 
school), their running, their swimming, their concerts. ‘To 
organise unostentatiously ...no silly fussing... boys to 
make their own mistakes . . . illustration half the battle . . 

boy captains omnipotent ...no boy a good match secretary 


or treasurer. . . .” 


My thoughts went wandering again. Faintly I heard something 
about a school magazine and its great use, and then, after a relapse, 
about an interest in civics. This seemed to me a very clumsy and 
grotesque word, and somehow diverted me to thinking about 
Army Leave in former days. I pulled myself together with an 
effort again. 

‘What are civics?’ I meekly inquired. 

‘The art,’ he replied in a flash, ‘ of becoming a rational citizen 
in a well-governed country.’ 

‘ And the boys learn this ?’ I expostulated. ‘ dpa d:daxrév 2’ 

“Oh, you are altogether out of date,’ he returned—rudely, 
I thought. 

“It is the counterpart of girls’ cooking and sewing?’ I 
ventured. 
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‘A girl,’ he replied sternly, quite forgetting his earlier dis- 
claimer, ‘ learns civics far more copiously than does a boy.’ 

‘Shade of P. . .’ I began, when he suddenly reverted once 
more to the realities of his travels. 

‘ The boys of that country,’ he declaimed, challenging me with a 
look to interrupt him again, ‘learn at least to endure hardships, 
to wear few clothes, to defy all weathers. . . .’ 

‘To take hard knocks smiling, and to play, to play the game,’ 
I chanted in an undersong. But I was growing suspicious. 

‘ Aren’t you talking about England ?’ I said. 

‘They really,’ he swept on,. perhaps unheeding my question, 
‘seem to find their school life pleasurable. Of course they have 
all a boy’s unthinking acceptance of facts as they are to help them, 
and, thank Heaven, they are not encouraged to pull their own 
sensations out into the light of day and meditate about them! 
They would rather die than “ growse”’ to anyone, above all to 
their parents. Think of the cold horror of a boy when the Head 
tells him he has had a letter from his mother. My pronouns are 
getting mixed, but you see what I mean.’ 

I nodded. 

‘Among themselves of course it is a different matter. The 


mutton at dinner...’ 

‘ All this is very trite,’ I said. ‘Do you get Chowdlers in those 
schools ? ’ 

‘Lanchester again,’ he replied. ‘Certainly an amazing clever 
book. Traills are more in their line, though, as masters. But 
anyway these schools loathe having books written about them. 
Why, even inter-school matches are not recorded in the Daily 
Press of that strange country nor are columns of it devoted to school 
cricket prospects and personalities.’ 

Happy schools near a river, I next learnt, had their Boat Clubs. 
In the west of that country boys at school even learnt the art of 
fly-fishing. The owners of fishing-rights were quite glad to let 
chosen boys try their luck on special days, and might even come 
down to the river to give them a hint or two. Didn’t a boy swank 
over his first trout ! 

My friend’s language was becoming absurdly boyish. 

But games claimed spare time most days. Yet there was one 
special exception to this rule in all schools. 

‘Twice or three times in each term,’ narrated my friend, ‘ the 
older boys, aged fifteen and upwards, are sent out in small parties of 
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two or three chums together, for a whole-day tramp across country. 
They are told what place to make for, but they have to find their 
own way there with the help of a one-inch ordnance map. And 
they must always find a different way back. They wear just flannel 
shirts, sweaters (except in summer), football shorts, stockings, 
and stout boots. They carry sandwiches, biscuits, chocolate, and 
apples in a haversack, filled water-bottles, and in warm weather, 
a towel each. They are told they may strip and bathe in any 
suitable place. ‘The folk of that land are not prudes, nor are 
the boys themselves. And of course all the boys have long since 
learnt to swim, and to swim well, in their school swimming-baths. 
And every sound healthy boy would jeer very heartily at a bathing- 
costume. And in that land the older folk aren’t fools where boys 
are concerned.’ 

He was getting excited. 

‘ Well, about the walks,’ I said, to calm him down. 

‘ The boys have to puzzle out their own way,’ he answered, ‘and 
show it on the map to the Head master when they come back. Those 
who have found most footpaths and avoided high roads best are 
chiefly praised. Each small walking party gives in a sketch of its 
route. And, especially, the boys have to keep their eyes open on the 
march (in some schools these are actually called “ Eyes-open 
Tramps,”) and bring back such observations as they can, however 
simple or commonplace, of birds, beasts, flowers, butterflies, and 
humans seen. For the best report of the kind a small prize is given. 
The boys’ honour can be trusted not to invent “ things secn.” 

‘ Sometimes, by way of variety (you must always devise new 
ideas for boys), they are shown on the map exactly what way to take, 
and are given a dozen or more small photographs taken on the way 
by some master beforehand. Then the boys have to “spot” the 
photographs. This is a very popular variation, and keeps the 
boys’ interest alive all through the walk if the photographs are 
spaced out properly.’ 

‘A good idea for our Boy Scouts,’ I suggested. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘And like Scouts these boys on their 
cross-country expeditions learn early to shut all gates they go 
through, to creep up hedges in avoidance of growing crops, to 
move quietly (like Red Indians of course) so as not to disturb game. 
They get angry at being “ given away” by an excited partridge 
or pheasant. But game-preserving any way isn’t a fetish in that 
land nor one of its characteristic evils.’ 
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‘Ah!’ said I, ‘What of your landowners, gamekeepers, 
farmers ? ’ 

‘Not a bit unfriendly to the youngsters,’ he answered. ‘ For, 
remember, they too went such walks when they were boys. And 
there is many a tea waiting for them at farmhouses, and perhaps 
an odd job or two to be done for the farmers’ wives. 

‘Then when the boys come back, as tired, as dirty, as muddy 
as you please, there is, at all boarding- and day-schools too, a real 
hot bath and a first-class supper, and, at the former, “ revelly ” 
next morning an hour later.’ 

‘ Worth the walk in itself,’ said I. 

‘Some schools,’ he went on, ‘ are on the borders or in the heart 
of a forest. Their boys are given sometimes a summer morning 
off work or afternoon off games, and go off on their own into the 
forest toread, or dream, or roam and explore to their hearts’ content. 
And many a youngster loves these chances of getting away from 
his fellows for a bit, just with one chum, or, less commonly, quite 
alone. At night, too, there might be an occasional tree-smearing 
ramble for moths.’ 

It crossed my mind that all boys need ten hours’ sleep at night ; 
also that there were but twenty-four hours in the ‘ day,’ and that 
all these interruptions to book-work might be fatal to success in 
examinations. But I prudently kept these thoughts to myself, 
for my friend seemed unlikely to welcome them. And his pace, 
too, while he descanted on these ‘rambles,’ was rather quick for 
me. 

‘Sometimes,’ he continued, ‘in fact quite often, you get a 
master with a passion for natural history, or for the lore of the 
countryside, or for architecture, and off he goes with a company 
of chosen boys...’ 

‘But this at least is no novelty,’ I interrupted. ‘Isn’t this 
allowed even to our own elementary schoolmasters by the Board 
of Education ?’ 

‘Allowed!’ he scoffed. ‘How many avail themselves of 
the permission ? ’ 

‘I thought there were cases,’ I murmured. 

‘ And if they want to take their boys ten, fifteen, twenty miles 
away, does the Board pay the railway fares ? ’ queried he. 

‘And such fares too!’ he added triumphantly. ‘I suppose 
your Board pays the boys’ fares to their summer camps too?’ 
he added. 
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I withdrew from the unequal contest. His talk flowed on. 
There was plenty of practice, I learned, in signalling, map-reading 
and making, field-sketching. 

‘Riding, though,’ he said, ‘the boys still have to learn for 
themselves at home. The Labour Party of the land has indeed 
drawn up a scheme on paper to provide each school with ponies 
for the purpose. The boys of course are to groom and tend them. 
The plan seems to be winning some favour. But the Labour 
Party has so many other schemes afloat that, apart from aaa: 
the boys get a little neglected by it. 

‘ Anyway there isn’t any plan for free motor-cars or motor- 
cycles yet. And riding in motor-cars the boys rather despise, 
though they are keen enough to learn all about their engines, 
and how to drive them. But “just to loll about and be driven,” . 
say the boys, “ that is what girls like.” ’ 

Motor-cycles, I learnt, were forbidden to boys still at school. 
In the holidays my friend had known not a few masters who 
arranged to take small parties of three or four boys carrying ruck- 
sacks for a ten days’ tramp in the hills after their summer camp 
by the sea. Other boys found yachtsmen willing to teach them 
sailing. The hardier boys who had the chance might go fishing 
with the trawlers, and rough it for a week or more in coarse jerseys 
and oilskins. Many boys learnt to love the sea and took to it 
for a career. The famous nautical schools of that country seemed 
to attract the very cream of the boys of all classes. But many 
also took to farming and were sent to farm schools. Farmers, 
too, would house and teach schoolboys in the holidays. .. . 

I could restrain myself no longer. 

‘A remarkably good-natured crew they must be in that country,’ 
said I, ‘farmers, fishermen, gamekeepers, squires, yachtsmen, 
the entire lot of them, it seems! And all for a pack of scrubby 
urchins.’ 

‘ A few are surly enough,’ he admitted. ‘ But there are plenty 
still who like their own boys to bring their special chums home 
with them for a bit of the holidays. There aren’t very many, after 
all, who forget altogether the trouble which older folk took to 
teach them themselves when they were boys, or at least the good 
times they had themselves as youngsters. Why shouldn’t they 
be willing to do the same if they have the chance? It was, in 
fact, only the start that was the difficulty, and getting this idea of 
a good time for boys spread about everywhere. Kindness is 
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quite as catching as influenza. So now you get men writing to 
@ neighbouring school and asking the Head if he has half a dozen 
boys to send one half-holiday for boating or fishing or shooting, 
or whatever the sport may be.’ 

‘ Monstrous kind of them,’ I said. 

* Don’t be banal,’ he growled ; ‘ keep your sentimental mawkish- 
ness for your own land.’ 

‘ Sentimentality is other folk’s sentiment,’ I quoted. 

‘Keep it to yourself, then,’ he replied, and seemed really 
dangerous. 

Isuppose he felt at last that he was trespassing on my 
credulity. 

‘ And how long,’ I asked, ‘ does a boy’s school life last ? ’ 

‘Till sixteen at least for everyone,’ he answered: ‘ Of course 


‘in nautical, farm, technical schools, and so forth the boys have been 


having plenty of practical work long before that age is reached. 
But no boy can leave school for any reason till he is sixteen, rage 
the parents never so furiously. In actual fact they don’t rage. 

‘Then those who have proved their worth by keenness in any 
particular branch of study enjoy a couple more years of schooling, 
and at eighteen those of promise, who like, find the university 
waiting for them. No narrow limitations or regulations shut 
the doors even of the most famous university to any such boy.’ 

Our long road now ran up hill. Home was in sight and the 
sun was near its setting. My friend was spurred on to make 
one final Miltonic effort. 

‘Thus you see,’ declaimed he, ‘ that the boys of that country 
can all grow into such men as God has all along meant them to be, 
standing four-square to every wind that blows, ready for service 
each in his own best way to his country, and to his own and to 
other people’s sons as well. 

‘Healthy, jolly, sturdy, plucky, intelligent youngsters...’ 
My feet were hurting me badly. 

‘It must cost the State a great deal of money,’ said I. He 
shrugged his shoulders and said not a word more till we reached 
home. 

There in the smoking-room The Times Financial Supplement 
lay newly arrived on the table. His brow cleared: 

‘Some investments make decent returns,’ he said. ‘ What 
price War-Loan to-day ?’ 
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Lone before I reached Kathgodam I had ceased to feel any sym- 
pathy for Lawson. Silly idiot! He never would take care of 
himself. He was the sort of man who slept in the jungle without 
a mosquito net and refused quinine on the ground that he did 
not like its taste. People like Lawson never ought to come to 
India, or having come, should be in the charge of a keeper or a 
wife. They are not fit to take care of themselves and they are 
an unmitigated nuisance to other people. 

It is partly selfishness, of course, at least I became convinced 
that it was in Lawson’s case—too lazy to take ordinary precautions, 
and too feeble to dispense with them. 

And so it was that I, a humble assistant collector in an obscure 
station of the Central Provinces, was hurrying back, with a week 
of leave to run, to do Lawson’s job. He, probably through gross 
negligence, had taken a sharp attack of fever and had departed, 
under doctor’s orders, to the Hills, leaving his station, which 
marched with mine, to be looked after by anyone whom the Govern- 
ment cared to send. 

And, of course, they had sent me. 

So that morning I had left Naini Tal, Naini with its fairy lake 
in the hollow of the mountains, with its pools of soothing darkness, 
Naini that lies high above the sweltering heat of the Plains like a 
precious jewel which has been dropped from heaven—well, I had 
left it, and it @as not much good thinking about it ! 

My irritation increased with every yard that I descended. I 
had sent on my luggage with my bearer earlier in the morning and 
was riding down on a hill ‘ tat.” The saddle would have competed 
favourably with a medieval torture, and the ‘tat’ showed an 
invincible desire to browse by the side of the path. At every corner 
I ran into a line of coolies toiling up the hill, bent double beneath 
their burdens and with eyes fixed in placid contemplation of the 
stones at their feet. As a result I had to pull up short until they 
had lurched to the side of the path, apparently impervious to a 
fine flow of bad language. 

I had started later than I had intended, and consequently by 
the time I reached the cart road it was unpleasantly hot with the 
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unpleasant heat of an Indian June. That was the worst part of my 
journey, attended as it was by the heat, the dust and the buzzing 
flies, the strings of pack animals which strayed absently across my 
path and refused to budge until gently led away by some leisurely 
muleteer, the evil-smelling bullock-carts which crept sluggishly 
along in the centre of the road—until the driver was awakened from 
his slumbers by a volley of oaths. 

So I came to Kathgodam m a very fine temper. I loathed the 
country and all that pertained to it, more especially its inhabitants. 
I loathed Lawson, the fons et origo mali, with a bitter and un- 
appeasable hatred, and composed. stinging little speeches for his 
benefit when next we should meet. I loathed my bearer for not 
having got me off earlier, and I loathed the Government of India 
for having sent me back to the Central Provinces in the middle 
of my leave. 

Kathgodam was just as I expected it would be. I had an early 
tiffin in the refreshment room. The tablecloth swarmed with tiny 
insects and a dirty khitmatgar served me with a goat chop 
(alias mutton) drenched in Worcester sauce and garlanded with dry 
potatos. 

My drink was whisky of an inferior brand diluted with warm 
soda. When I came in I banged my head against the punkah, 
and when I sat down I gave my ankle a severe knock against the 
leg of the table. 

The misery of it all! 

And somewhere in those hills which I could see dimly blue’ 
and brown through a haze of heat was Naini. I thought of the 
shady Mall by the side of the lake, of the boathouse in the evening, 
of the little winding walks and the English bungalows, and I nearly 
wept for sheer unhappiness. The next thirty-six hours I would 
spend in the train, and anyone who has made a journey across the 
Plains in the hot weather will understand what that meant. And 
at the end of it was the prospect of an indefinite stay in that beast 
Lawson’s unspeakable bungalow, grappling with the intricacies 
and the muddles of someone else’s job. It was too utterly horrible 
and dispiriting. I reflected with bitterness on the hard lot of the 
Anglo-Indian, on the genial way in which his discomforts are 
ignored by those at home, on the folly of ever having annexed so 
impossible a country, and the egregious incapacity with which 
it was’ administered from Simla. 

The train steamed lazily into the station nearly half an hour 
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before it was due to start, and my bearer began in a great hurry to 
bundle luggage into one of the two first-class compartments. 

My future fellow-passengers emerged from different nooks and 
corners, where they had presumably been sheltering from the heat, 
and got into the train to the accompaniment of that medley of 
noises which is invariably associated with the departure of natives 
on a railway journey. 

It was at this point that I first caught sight of Mrs. McAndrew. 
Out of the waiting-room came an Englishwoman in deep black ; 
on either side of her walked a small boy and girl of about the ages 
of six and five respectively. In her arms she was carrying another 
child, a mere baby, and to my surprise the whole party got into 
a third-class compartment. To the untravelled Englishman there 
may seem nothing strange in this ; in England it might be expected 
that a woman of Mrs. McAndrew’s social standing would naturally 
travel third class. Indeed, the cushioned comfort of our democratic 
railways is much the same for the poor as for the rich, and even 
duchesses, I believe, have been known to prefer the humbler and 
more economical class. But in India the third class is for natives 
only. The compartment generally extends the whole length of 
the coach, the seats are plain boards, the windows are unglazed, 
and the whole arrangement is expressly designed for the purpose 
of that limitless overcrowding which is the peculiar pleasure of the 
Indian Railway Company. 

As a matter of fact Mrs. McAndrew (it was later that I learnt 
her name) was fortunate. At the rear of some of the coaches 
there is usually for some obscure reason a small, separate cell, 
boarded and without glass, it is true, but separated from the main 
compartment by a thin partition. Into one of these Mrs. McAndrew 
shepherded her flock. A coolie followed with a varied assortment of 
frowsy bundles, a couple of tin boxes, a shapeless mass tied up in 
a dirty cloth, a battered hurricane-lamp, and an empty kerosene-tin. 

I must confess that irritated and out of humour as I was I 
could not avoid a certain feeling of curiosity about this strange 
party. The woman was as obviously not of the sahib class as her 
luggage ; evidently she was the wife or (since she wore deep 
mourning) the widow of a man in one of the subordinate 
services. But why in Heaven’s name was she making a journey 
across the Plains in June in a third-class compartment ? It seemed 
the height of madness on the part of a European woman, and to 
take children was little short of child-murder. Something was. 
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evidently very wrong with her, and impelled by a passing inquisitive- 
ness I strolled down the platform towards her compartment. 

As I came up she was paying off the coolie, and the latter, with 
the insolence of the native towards the unprotected woman, was 
making a fuss and making it pretty rudely. I stopped. 

‘Can I help you in any way ?’ I asked. 

She blushed all over her plain, pale face. 

‘Thank you,’ she answered after a little hesitation. ‘It'll be 
all right. I was paying the man.’ 

‘How much have you given him ?’ 

She looked uncomfortable. ‘ Four annas,’ she replied. 

‘Much too much,’ I assured her, and told the fellow in Hindustani 
to clear off, which he did at once. 

Mrs. McAndrew seemed relieved. ‘I’m grateful to you,’ was all 
she said. 

Something in the few words she had spoken had a familiar 
ring about it. And then I realised that I had been listening to a 
half-smothered Glasgow accent. Overlaid with an acquired polish 

' it was undeniably there, as hard to conceal as a murder and as 
memory-bringing as a long lost letter. I, too, was born and bred in 
Lanarkshire, and to this day there is nothing that brings back the 
coaly country and the valley of the Clyde to me as intimately as a 
few words of Glasgow Scots. 

So I turned back, my curiosity redoubled. 

‘It'll be a hot journey, I’m afraid,’ I said rather obviously. 

‘Yes, it’ll be very war-rm,’ she replied, and I thrilled at the 
recurrence of the accent. 

‘ Are you going far ?’ 

‘Itarsi.’ Itarsi! Good Lord! Quite far enough, a dirty little 
station in the Central Provinces, a good day and a half by rail 
from Kathgodam. 

Then an agitated Eurasian official implored me to take my 
seat, and I had to return to my own compartment. 

Indeed, I began to feel a little ashamed of myself. 

There was my first-class carriage with shutters and mosquito 
wire, smoked glass and electric fans, comfortable soft seat and a 
basket of iced soda water in the corner. And a little farther down 
the train Mrs. McAndrew (by this time I had spotted her name on 
one of the tin boxes) was preparing bravely to face her thirty-six 
hours’ journey in an open carriage, destitute of everything that 
we in India consider necessaries of life. 
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What on earth was the woman doing there ? 

Even if she were so poor as not to be able to afford a second-class 
ticket, surely there was some regulation to cover the case. And 
those children! It was positively inhuman. 

An hour or so later the train stopped at a small station, stopped, 
as Indian trains do, for no apparent purpose, as though out of 
sheer boredom. We must have stayed there quite half an hour 
before the train began again to amble gently upon its way, as if 
it had suddenly remembered that a journey lay before it. The 
interval I spent in another visit to Mrs. McAndrew, and nothing 
but an ardent inquisitiveness could have lured me out into the 
heat of the day. 

‘ Getting on all right ?’ I began. 

‘Yes, thank you!’ The baby was wailing fitfully, and she 
herself was looking pale and spent. The other two children sat 
in stolid silence, an odd look of grim resignation on their young 
faces. 

‘Look here! Surely you’d like some—some tea or something.’ 
I suggested. ‘ Let me tell my bearer——’ 

‘Thank you, sir, but I’ll not take any. We—we’ve dined 
lately.’ 

Then the small boy spoke in a weary, piping voice. 

‘I should like something to drink.’ 

‘Sandy!’ said his mother in terms of reproof. 

‘Of course!’ I put in quickly. ‘Let me send for some 
soda water.’ And before she had time to protest further I had 
shouted to my bearer to bring some along. 

‘Just for the children, sir,’ she said resignedly. ‘It’s very 
kind of you.’ 

The children got their drink, but not a drop would the woman 
herself touch. She was looking flushed and uncomfortable, 
obviously hating to be beholden to me. 

Oh, Scotland, Scotland, and your wicked, ridiculous, magnificent 
pride ! 

I stayed chatting by the carriage door, and it was not long before 
I drew a confession of her extraction. 

‘I’m from Wishaw,’ she said. ‘ But my husband, that’s dead 
now, was a Glasgow man!’ 

‘Wishaw!’ I exclaimed. ‘ Why, I know it well. I was born 
at Taggartslea, and spent a good bit of my life there as a boy.’ 

‘You'll be one of Mr. Finlayson’s boys,’ she said, brightening 
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at once. ‘To think of that now! Wishaw’s a fine town!’ she 
added wistfully. 

There is no accounting for tastes, and for her Wishaw spelt 
home. To me there came a vision of a big, dreary town, with long, 
grimy streets and tramway lines, and dirty children playing on the 
pavements, and frowsy women in the doorways of the small houses, 

However, I agreed with her. 

‘I’ve often and often been in Wishaw, of course,’ I assured her. 
‘Used to come in as a kid and buy sweeties at the shop at the 
corner of Union Road. Wishaw balls they called them.’ 

Mrs. McAndrew was delighted. At every moment the brogue 
crept more insistently into her speech. 

‘That'll be old Mr. Moriarty’s shop,’ she said. ‘And the 
Wishaw balls! I mind them well! They were very unwholesome 
food for children.’ 

Her own offspring had pricked up their ears at the mention of 
sweeties. Otherwise they continued to gaze at me with a stolidity 
which I found a little discomposing. 

‘I used to come into church on Sundays,’ I went on, racking my 
brains for further memories of Wishaw. ‘Mr. Rattray was the 
minister, and he preached the dullest and longest sermons I ever 
wish to listen to.’ 

‘He was a good man and a powerful preacher,’ she replied 
reproachfully. ‘My father always took us to his kirk. You'll 
not find the like of Mr. Rattray in this country.’ 

I piously thanked Heaven that I would not. 

And then the train began to show signs of returning animation, 
and I had to go back again. 

That was the first of many conversations I had with Mrs. 
McAndrew. Whenever the train stopped, and it stopped fairly 
frequently during the day, an irresistible impulse drew me to the 
little partitioned coupé at the end of the third-class coach. By 
degrees I elicited the story of her life and of her trouble. 

She was the daughter of a small but respected Wishaw shop- 
keeper, and her early life was about as uneventful and ordinary as it 
well could be. Then had come her romance, and the glory of it 
seemed to make everything else worth while. A young Scotsman 
from Glasgow, a ‘ traveller’ with a great many schemes and very 
little money, had come to Wishaw on a matter of business. He 
had become acquainted with Jessie’s parents, the Laidlaws, had 
spent two or three evenings at their house, when he had a little 
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perturbed Mr. Laidlaw, and altogether enthralled his daughter, 
with his stories of the strange lands he had visited. In the most 
prosaic of us there is a craving for adventure. In some it is over- 
laid with the cares and the routine of this life ; in others it has been 
consciously stifled by the commercial spirit ; in others, again, it lies 
dormant because it has never been awakened from sleep. So 
to Jessie Laidlaw the stranger’s talk seemed charged with wonders 
like the memory of some beautiful dream. Something stirred 
deep down within her soul and went forth with gladness to meet this 
new adventure which had come her way. 

She fell in love, and for a while life was full of romance and 
mystery, of radiant suffering and of agonising joy. The stranger 
came again to Wishaw and yet again, and the third time, when 
Jessie was plunged in the blackness of despair, he had spoken. 

Of course, her family had objected. They could not be expected 
to see young McAndrew as she saw him, as a knight in shining 
armour who came to lead her along golden paths in wonderful and 
pleasant lands. To them he was a poor, feckless sort of fellow, full 
of talk and innocent of most of those worldly assets which are 
generally reckoned to go to the making of a ‘ good marriage.’ 

‘They’d never undérstand my Robbie,’ said Mrs. McAndrew 
with a shade of regret in her voice. 

Personally, I am inclined to think that Robbie was half a rogue. 
Certainly he was wholly a fool, for no one but a thorough-going 
fool could have conceived the idea that an Englishman practically 
without capital could set up and carry on a European stores in a 
remote Indian Hill station. For this was what he had tried to 
do, and for a short time he had actually done it—on credit. He 
had gone out first to get things started and Jessie had remained, 
a brand-new grass-widow, to endure the ill-concealed disapproval 
of her parents. She had married him in express defiance of their 
wishes, and when finally they had yielded so far as to attend the 
ceremony they had done so with a poor grace. Then Robbie had 
written home that he was settled in and that she might join him, 
and she, without apparently a moment’s hesitation, had set out 
on her great adventure. 

To think of the courage required of that Scots girl who had never 
travelled farther afield than Glasgow ! 

And so with her homely accent and her dowdy clothes and 
above all her indomitable pride she had taken her passage in the 
steerage of a P. & O., where it is to be hoped that she was not very 
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seasick (but I think she was), and that many kind souls helped her 
upon her way. 

Robbie met her at Bombay, and he must have pawned most of 
his clothes to buy the tickets. It was May when she arrived, and 
that Robbie, who must have known better, should have chosen that 
month for her journey’s ending confirms me in my belief that he 
was wholly a fool. 

In the end they reached Dulikhet, a small Hill station not far 
from Naini, where Robbie’s absurd store had already attracted 
the contemptuous enemity of the local Parsee shopkeepers. 

So they had started life together, a life that must have been full 
of bitter disillusionment for Jessie McAndrew. For the land of 
her dreams there was India, as broad as its rivers and as pitiless 
as its suns, for all her hopes she found nothing but the grinding 
struggle against poverty, and even her knight in shining armour— 
though she was too loyal to confess it—was but an ordinary 
man. For six years they kept it up, more or less, and the won- 
der is that the crash did not come sooner. Of course there were 
ups and downs, and the downs were more frequent and longer than 
the ups, and on the whole their fortunes slipped steadily towards 
the abyss of bankruptcy. These things work slowly in India, the 
land of perpetual credit, where nine-tenths of the population are 
permanently in debt to the remaining tenth. Also Jessie had 
brought out her modest dowry, and this being sunk into the business 
produced a temporary illusion of commercial success. 

But at last the crash did come, and in the middle of it Robbie 
had died. I strongly suspect that drink had something to do with it. 

‘He never was a strong man,’ explained Jessie, and I believe © 
that she had freely forgiven him everything for the sake of those 
weeks of golden dreaming which he had given her. 

So he left her to face the world with three children, a bankrupt 
shop, and a welter of unpaid bills and clamorous creditors. 

Her assets were a collection of stale Europe stores and her own 
unfailing pluck. 

Settling up was a long, weary, and (to a Scot) humiliating 
business. The various creditors retired grumbling with a tithe 
of their debts repaid, and Jessie herself, overcome with shame, 
hastened to leave the station. 

She was going first of all to stay with some friends of her 
husband’s, a small engineer and his family, at Itarsi. After that— 
well, she hardly knew. Some homing instinct turned her westward 
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where the lights twinkled and the tramways rattled and people 
went to kirk on the Sabbath in a little town of Lowland Scotland. 
Deep down in her was a burning hatred of India and all its ways, 
and a yearning for the old familiar sights and sounds and smells 
of Wishaw. But at the moment she felt nothing but the craving 
of the stricken animal to escape and hide itself. 

Of course, I did not extract all this information from her at 
once. It came out bit by bit and there were gaps which I have 
attempted to fill and hints which I had perforce to interpret. I 
owed it, I felt, solely to our common memories of Wishaw that 
I was told so much. 

And the woman herself ? That was what puzzled and bewildared 
me more than anything else. Despite the cruelty of disillusion- 
ment, bereavement, and ruin, there was something about her that 
was still unconquered. Although her life, by all the ordinary 
standards, was as dire and as rotten a failure as could be imagined, 
yet she still faced the world with the air of an army that is marching 
to victory. Her husband was dead, her money was gone, her 
dreams were shattered—Ah! were they? Can you ever shatter 
the dream that has been dreamed? Somehow I think that she still 
clung to those dreams as to something which no man could take 
from her, something which was as eternal as the art of the artist 
or the love of the lover, something which for a while she might 
have lost but which some day she would find again. 

Or was it that she was just a Lowland Scot, with all the pluck 
and pride and stubbornness of her race ? 

As she talked to me I felt that it was the humiliation that was 
her most painful misfortune, the failure to meet her creditors, the 
accepting of favours from others, the pity of strangers. All this 
spelt disgrace to her, the disgrace that falls upon the Lowland 
Scot who has lost his independence. 

When I visited the little party in the morning I was alarmed by 
its appearance. No one looks at his or her best after an all-night 
journey, especially when that night has been spent sitting on a 
hard, boarded seat in a temperature of 110 degrees. The hot air 
was tainted by the fumes of the engine, and through cracks in the 
wooden partition came an incessant babble of voices and the pungent 
smell of native food. 

Jessie was trying to persuade the little girl to finish off a crust 
of bread, disgorged from one of the frowsy bundles, and the little 
boy was sipping languidly from a mug of tepid water. 
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‘ It'll be all right soon, dearie,’ she was saying. 

‘We'll not be long getting there now.’ To be accurate they 
had nearly twenty-four hours more of the train to face. 

The children seemed listless and worn out, and even the baby 
was too tired to cry. 

It took me two or three minutes to muster up courage to carry 
out the resolution which I had formed in the watches of the night. 

‘Mrs. McAndrew,’ I said at last, ‘I’m from Wishaw too, you will 
remember, so it’s not as if I were a stranger. Please let me help 
you. There’s an empty second-class carriage a few doors down, and 
if you'll just move into it I'll make it right with the guard. The 
heat will be something cruel in here in a couple of hours.’ 

She flushed all over her pale face, and I felt as if I had insulted 
her. 

‘It’s very kind of you,’ she said, ‘ but I could not think of 
such a thing. We're doing fine in here. Please not to think me 
ungrateful, but I could not take a favour like that.’ 

There was something about her which showed me that she was 
near the end of her tether. 

‘But the children———’ I pleaded. She wavered, looking 
piteously at the little tired faces. 

‘I canna do it, I canna do it,’ she cried in a voice that was 
near to tears. And even as she spoke she gave way. 

I hurried the whole party into the comparative luxury of a 
second-class compartment. My bearer brought them some tea, 
and Mrs. McAndrew again acquiesced, this time without a protest. 
-Presently the whole party began to look a little less jaded, and the 
two older children started to talk. 

‘ Are ye feelin’ better, mother?’ enquired the boy. And the 
girl chipped in: ‘ Mother was just awfu’ bad the night.’ 

‘ Hush, dearie,’ said Mrs. McAndrew. ‘I’m fine now. It was 
a bit warm in the other compartment.’ 

I sat with them while the train jogged on from station to station. 
Evidently I had now been accepted as a family friend. 

After a while it became too hot for conversation. Even in 
our darkened compartment the atmosphere was stifling. All the 
windows were shut in order to exclude blasts of hot, smothering 
air. Outside a scorching sun beat upon a lifeless land ;. field after 
field lay yellow and thirsty, bound with the iron band of an Indian 
summer. Inside it was as though we were bits of elastic drawn 
tighter and tighter until we should reach the snapping point. At 
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times it seemed impossible that one could survive such an ordeal 
by fire. That, of course, was nonsense, for how else could our 
Indian Empire be governed ? 

As I looked at the faces of the McAndrew children they were 
like the faces of old people who had passed through a lifetime of 
suffering—sad, solemn, little faces stamped with a wisdom and 
experience far beyond their years. 

After a while Mrs. McAndrew scarcely spoke at all. Once or 
twice she looked up and murmured ‘It’s very kind of you, sir.’ 
And once she added quite simply ‘ The Lord will repay you.’ 

I felt that I could do no more for them and that my presence 
might be embarrassing. So I went back to my own compartment, 
visiting them at intervals throughout the day. 

We reached Itarsi early the next morning after another night of 
purgatory. There was no one to meet the McAndrews, and again 
I had a strong feeling that I ought not to let those four helpless 
persons pass utterly out of my life. As I helped them with their 
bits of luggage I wondered miserably what on earth I could do. 

‘It’s just near by the station, said Mrs. McAndrew, 
reading my perplexity. ‘And we'll just thank you again and be 
going on.’ 

She held out a hand with a wan smile, and solemnly and in 
silence I shook hands with her and the three children. 

The last I saw of her was a dusty, undaunted figure trudging 
gallantly along the white road which led from the station. She 
was carrying the baby and the other two lagged wearily beside her, 
clutching at her skirt as the only friendly thing that was left to 
them. 

The sun had just begun to peep over the edge of the fields, and 
before the great heat should settle once more upon the Plain please 
God they would be safely housed. So I comforted myself and my 
conscience. 

It took me a full week after arriving at my destination to 
pick up the threads which had dropped from Lawson’s palsied 
fingers and to get the district into working order again. But all 
through these days between me and my work came the image 


- of Mrs. McAndrew and her three children. Sometimes I would see 


them as they had sat in the railway carriage, with tired, patient 
tyes; sometimes they would be just a black blot on the dusty 
white of the road, stepping out with unbroken courage to start life 
anew. And at night, as I lay under the swinging punkah, I would 
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think of Jessie’s story, of her dreams and disillusionment, and the 
splendid pride with which she had faced each fresh misfortune. 

Why had I, their friend, let them go as I had done? Surely 
there was something more I might have contrived for them. A 
man’s duty to his neighbour carries a broader interpretation in 
India than in other countries. 

The end of it all was, of course, that as soon as I could escape 
for a day I went down to Itarsi. I cursed myself for never having 
enquired the name of the friends with whom they were going to 
stay. But in a small station it would surely be easy to find out. 

The Eurasian stationmaster perfectly remembered their arrival. 
No! He did not know where they had gone, but they had left two 
tin boxes and a bundle in his care and had never called for them. 
Dam nuisance! What was he to do with them? My heart sank 
when I heard about their luggage. If they were comfortably 
settled with friends, why had they never sent for it? Engineers ? 
Yes, there were two families living about a mile from the station, 
the Blakes and the Pereiras. 

In spite of the heat I walked down the road as if by hurrying I 
could avert some misfortune which might have occurred a week 
ago, could overtake that forlorn little party which I had last seen 
passing along it. 

I went to the Blakes first and then to the Pereiras. They both 
had the same tale to tell, more or less. They knew no one of the 
name of McAndrew, and had been expecting no one to stay with 
them. Mrs. Pereira, a dark, stout lady in a tussore tea-gown, 
raised my hopes for one moment by declaring that she knew the 
name. Subsequently it appeared that as a girl she had been 
acquainted with an old gentleman called Andrews who lived some- 
where near Madras. When I left she was still supplying me with 
copious information about him. 

Both the Blakes and the Pereiras (especially the Pereiras) 
were positive that there were no other ‘white’ families in the 
station, or any people who had any connection with engineering. 

I was walking slowly back along the station road when I heard 
a pair of carpet slippers flopping hurriedly along the road behind 
me. 

I turned round. It was Mrs. Pereira, very much out of breath 
and crowned by a white topee of amazing design. For a moment 
I thought that she had come after me with further information 
about Mr. Andrews and her youth in Madras. 
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‘Oh, you must excuse me!’ she began in her high ‘ chi-chi’ 
voice. ‘ Ferdinand ’ (presumably her husband) ‘ says that I am very 
foolish not to have told you. We have only been here for three 
weeks. Before, some veree nice people called Macpherson were 
in our house. Ferdinand succeeded Mr. Macpherson as deputee- 
assistant engineer.’ 

‘Has anyone been here to enquire for them ?’ I asked, as she 
paused for breath. 

‘ Oh, how funnee that you should ask that!’ shereplied. ‘Some 
people did come about a week ago. Oh, they were veree poor, 
common people. I do not think they could be friends of yours. 
There was ’ (she began to count on her fingers) ‘ one woman and one, 
two, three children. They asked if Mrs. Macpherson lived here. 
I told them that the Macphersons had gone home on leave. Then 
the woman (she was veree shabbee) asked if they might rest here. 
I never heard such cheek from people who looked like beggars. 
They had clearlee come to ask for money and I did not believe 
one word of their storee. So I told them “‘ Hut jao.”’ 4 

‘You sent them away ?’ I said incredulously. 

‘Oh yess, I saw that they went in double quick time.’ She 
giggled as if she expected me to congratulate her on her firmness. 

‘Good God! In that heat!’ I exclaimed indignantly. 

‘O my!’ she began. ‘Surelee if they were friends of yours—’ 

‘Where did they go to?’ I interrupted. 

‘I do not know.’ She waved her hand vaguely to the four 
corners of the earth. ‘If I had known that they were friends 
of a gentleman like you——’ 

I turned on my heel without a word and left her. 

I went to the assistant collector. He was sympathetic and 
sent me to the police station. The police, however, knew no more 
than he did, or if they knew they did not choose to tell me. The 
McAndrew family had disappeared as completely as if it had never 
been. All that remained as evidence of their existence were the 
two boxes and the bundle in the care of the stationmaster. 

Then I went home. 

I suppose I ought to have done more. But it all seemed so 
hopeless, and the Government of India did not pay me six hundred 
rupees a month to act as a private enquiry agent. I had heaps 
of work, the heat was insufferable—and I did nothing. 

After all what could I have done ? 


1 Go away. 
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I never heard another word of the McAndrew family. They 
had disappeared as only in India people can disappear. Sometimes 
I would think of them a little uncomfortably, sitting in the com- 
parative cool of the evening on my verandah. India is like that. 
When you are young and fit and the world is going well with you, 
it is a kind and smiling land. But behind that smile lurk other 
things less pleasant. You are the uninvited stranger, and once 
you are down and have lost your friends, hands will clutch at your 
throat—cruel, thin, pitiless hands, tighter and tighter, until hope 
and life have left you. 

Stand on the shore of a great lake and fling a pebble on to its 
smooth surface. There is a tiny splash and a widening ripple, and 
a minute later the waters are as calm and undisturbed as before. 

And the pebble lies half buried and wholly forgotten in the 
depths of the lake. 

J. G. Lockwarr. 
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CHAMOIS STALKING WITH AN 
ARTIFICIAL LIMB. 


WxeENn William Hohenzollern selected the month of August in 
which to launch his war upon an unsuspecting world, he added 
to the general unpopularity which his action necessarily involved 
the private grudges of a large quantity of disappointed holiday 
makers. Among the number was the present writer, who had 
projected for August 1914 a camping trip to the Spanish Pyrenees 
in quest of izzard, as the chamois is locally termed. A previous 
visit to the same region had convinced him that it was a spot 
particularly suitable for the initiation of his wife into the joys of 
tent-life ; guides had been engaged, and everything was packed in 
readiness for the expedition, when the outbreak of war suddenly 
threw the whole plan out of gear. During the succeeding years, 
mainly taken up by efforts to get even with the German people, 
the resumption of the abandoned project at some future date was 
an ever present dream ; but this hope seemed dim, and Germany 
appeared to have decided the matter adversely, when, towards 
the close of 1917, a wound necessitated the removal of the author’s 
left foot. However, on the termination of hostilities it was deter- 
mined to try the experiment of embarking on the original scheme, 
in spite of a handicap which promised to prove well-nigh fatal 
to the idea of hunting in so rugged and mountainous a country. 
The result having proved successful to an altogether unexpected 
degree, it is hoped that some account of the experience may serve 
to encourage others similarly situated to efforts which. may turn 
out equally reassuring and satisfactory. 

The difficulties and worries incidental to the passport system 
did not appear to have any noticeable effect on the numbers of 
those travelling ; both boat and trains were crammed, and there 
were at least two of our fellow-passengers who conversed un- 
blushingly in German : in the interests of the efficacy of the system 
it may be hoped that these were of Swiss nationality. No special 
incident occurred before our arrival at the Franco-Spanish frontier, 
shortly before which point we had been joined by the guide and 
camp cook, two brothers, Frenchmen from Garvarnie, of whose 
capabilities with telescope and frying-pan respectively I had 
previously had satisfactory experience. 

At the French dowane we met with a temporary check of an 
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unexpected character, as the official on duty, ‘dressed in a little 
brief authority,’ refused to allow us to pass a rifle into Spain with- 
out the sanction of his superior, the receveur, who was at the time 
enjoying an after-lunch siesta in his home. I was in some perturba- ' 
tion lest some recent law of which I had been ignorant should 
throw a fatal difficulty in the way, though from information 
received, I am inclined to think that nothing but conscientious 
scruples could long have separated me from my weapon on a 
frontier whose inhabitants are so addicted to smuggling that it is 
often nearly impossible to obtain tobacco on the Spanish side, as 
the price obtainable in France.is more satisfactory. The French 
custom-house officials are zealous in discharge of their arduous 
duties, and are said to be quite incorruptible, but the mountains 
lend a powerful aid to those who would traffic in the contraband. 
However, in our case, no extreme measures proved necessary, the 
receveur, visited in his house, courteously admitted his subordinate’s 
mistake, and provided with the necessary sanction we went on 
our way rejoicing. On the Spanish side matters were quickly 
arranged, and we enjoyed a beautiful drive along a valley rich in 
wild flowers to the village which was to be our ‘ jumping-off place.’ 
This was of the usual type in this region, a collection of hovels 
and streets filthy as the Augean stables, grouped around a sur- 
prisingly fine old church, whose lack of repair alone harmonised 
with the squalid if somewhat picturesque surroundings. Pigs and 
other livestock wandering in the main street gave it more than 
ever the appearance of a farmyard, and a liberal use of Keating 
during the night, which we were compelled to spend in the place, 
seemed emphatically indicated. No such precautions, however, 
proved in fact necessary in the little inn, where we found a sur- 
prisingly high standard of cleanliness, and were received with a 
welcome the heartiness of which went far to atone for the high 
charges which the patron did not omit ultimately to make. 

The following morning, after the delay inevitable where 
Spaniards are in question, supplies and equipment were packed 
on mules, and we started for a journey of nine or ten miles into 
the mountains, my wife and I sharing the use of a horse which we 
had bespoken in case our walking powers, at this early stage of 
the expedition, should prove too severely taxed. The weather, 
by the time all was ready, was uncomfortably hot, but the ever- 
increasing beauty of the mountains and the flowers which decked 
the path went far to help us to forget such minor disadvantages. 
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From the point of view of the mere hunter, August is not perhaps 
the best month for a trip to the Pyrenees, as immense herds of 
sheep, besides cattle and mules, encroach on the haunts of the izzard, 
who retreat to the most inaccessible peaks to escape the tinkling 
bells, with their concomitants of barking dogs and whistling 
shepherds. Still, in a country where game is so plentiful, the 
advantage of arrival while the little rhododendron is still glorious 
with blossom, and the blue of the gentian seems a concentrated 
essence of the cloudless sky overhead, is enough to compensate 
anyone with a mind above mere slaughter for the ubiquity and 
agility of the Pyrenean sheep ; and when the full moon relieved the 
fantastic forms of the peaks in sharp silhouette against the starry 
sky, we turned into our tent feeling that nothing was lacking to 
the perfection of our enjoyment of the first night in camp. 

The izzard-hunter, at any rate in August, should be an early 
riser. As he will probably turn in as soon as it is dark, he should 
not find it difficult to wake and rise with the earliest trace of dawn. 
If he does not, he will be sufficiently punished by the heat in climb- 
ing to his ground, and will experience much greater difficulty in 
finding his quarry, now lying down in the deepest available patch 
of shade, than would have been the case earlier, while the beasts 
were still engaged in feeding. In its russet summer coat, however, 
the Pyrenean chamois is a conspicuous object, in spite of its small 
size, and one need not despair of locating him with the telescope 
even when quiescent ; but inasmuch as it will usually be necessary 
after these animals have taken up their beds for the day to spy 
almost directly into the sun, it would be useful to have one’s glass 
provided with a shade ‘of unusual length. But before the first 
light struck the western peaks, and long before the sun had climbed 
the eastern wall of the valley, my wife and I were usually engaged 
upon the omelette which our chef was always ready to provide 
upon the shortest notice, and I had generally gained a good vantage 
point for spying as soon as there was a useful light for the purpose. 

Having regard to the unknown capabilities of my artificial 
limb over rough ground, my first essay was but a short half day, 
during which I visited a ridge easy of access from the side on which 
the camp lay, but more or less precipitous on the other, which con- 
tained a number of grassy couloirs affording a favourite haunt of 
the chamois. Near the bottom were some straggling woods, in 
which the izzards not infrequently found a desirable shade and 
shelter. The place was consequently not very open for spying, 
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but the going was unusually good both up to and along the ridge, 
and there was always a chance of a shot from the top should a 
beast be found high up in one of the couloirs. No such luck, 
however, attended this first effort, though we succeeded in spotting 
a good solitaire far down the hillside, where we could not hope to 
get at him in the short time at our disposal. 

Solitaire, I should explain, is the name given to a warrantable 
male izzard, and though it is somewhat of a misnomer, inasmuch 
as one may frequently find two or three such beasts together, yet 
in my experience a regular band of ten or a dozen chamois will 
rarely be found to comprise in their number until much later in 
the year a beast worth stalking. A single animal, on the other hand, 
will almost invariably turn out to be a buck worth a shot. 

On the second day my wife accompanied us to the point whence 
we had spied the izzard, and was thus enabled to gain her first 
sight of one, for we found him almost in the same spot; having 
the whole day before us we attempted a stalk, but before our 
arrival he had moved, and though I spent some time perched 
dizzily on a precipitous pinnacle of rock, overlooking his supposed 
lurking-place, while my guide went round below to move the game 
if possible into sight, he eluded us for the time being. 

Nor did a third attempt to secure the same beast, a few days 
later, meet with its proverbial success. This time we got close in, 
but a treacherous eddy of wind started him off just when he seemed 
ours, and though I might perhaps have had a fluky shot at him 
as he bounded away, I held my fire. It is, I think, very rarely 
advisable to attempt running shots in this class of hunting, though 
a few occasions when I have waited in vain for a beast to stop, 
and feel I might have fired with a fair prospect of success, rather 
rankle in my memory. I have reason to believe that a fine solitaire 
which I managed to bag later on was the brute which eluded us 
on the three occasions above referred to. 

Some days passed before we had any better fortune, as, though 
we invariably found izzards, many of them worth a shot, the 
presence of sheep had driven them up to peaks where my guide, 
at this time uncertain as to the extent of my capabilities, was 
unwilling that we should go. There were occasions, too, when we 
had a stalk, but were unsuccessful, owing to the vagaries of the 
wind. It must not, however, be inferred that such blank days 
were anything but enjoyable; nature was at her best, and I was 
discovering daily that my handicap was not so severe as to be fatal 
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to good chances of sport. On off-days, or at odd moments, we 
could sketch or fish for trout, and on returning home there was a 
refreshing bathe to look forward to in a deep pool near the camp. 

Nor was success long deferred. At the head of the valley 
where we were encamped was a large and most beautiful deep-blue 
lake, whose southern shores were overhung by a wall of dark and 
most impressive cliffs, the rocks of which were relieved with lines 
and patches of verdure marking the less inaccessible ledges. It was 
a very favourite haunt of the izzard, who could find there both 
juicy pasture and a soft and shady bed protected almost through- 
out the day from the rays of the sun by the precipitous peaks above 
them. Here it was that in days before the war I had obtained 
some of my sweetest and most memorable successes, and in fact 
I think that the circumstance that we occasionally drew it blank 
was due to an excessive penchant which I had for this, perhaps the 
most attractive heat of all that lay around us. Here we arrived 
one morning, and on running the telescope over the grassy ledges, 
points which were always the first object of my search, we quickly 
discovered three chamois quietly feeding in the direction of a 
promising couloir. A stiffish climb, and a stalk which presented 
no unusual difficulties, brought us upon them lying in the couloir 
within easy range. There was no doubt as to which beast was the 
best, and the shot sped true, rolling him over. His companions 
darted up the couloir, but soon paused to look round, and as my 
guide was of opinion that one of the remaining beasts was a good 
solitaire I fired again, and a second izzard fell dead. On approach- 
ing it, however, we were disappointed to find that it was nothing 
better than a large doe. Still, I could not help being pleased at 
the satisfactory shooting after so many years during which my 
rifle had lain idle, and we returned in some triumph to camp, my 
guide carrying both animals on his head, a feat calling for no little 
strength and determination, especially having regard to the heat 
of the weather. 

In hunting izzard it is to my mind almost impossible to avoid 
occasional mistakes of the class above exemplified, and I regret 
to confess that I made it more than once. Both sexes have horns, 
and those of the female often rival the male’s in length, though 
not in thickness: comparison with the length of the ear provides 
a good test for the first quality, but the magnifying power of a 
telescope always seems to make horns look thicker than they actually 
are. If there is an opportunity for steady observation with the 
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glass at close range and on the level, a mistake should not be made, 
but when a beast appears suddenly in a place where it is unlikely 
to remain long in sight, or when as often happens the view is de 
haut en bas, it needs a more experienced chamois-hunter than 
myself to avoid an occasional error. Where there are several 
beasts together and a shot has been fired which perhaps has missed, 
it is almost impossible to judge a beast in the confusion which 
follows, and it would perhaps be a good rule, though calling for 
great self-control, not to fire in these circumstances. Personally 
I was always relieved when there was but one animal in question, 
or where there were two or three of such outstanding merits as to 
leave no room for doubt. 

As the month wore on, the cowmen and shepherds with their 
flocks and herds began to gather in the neighbourhood of our 
camp, in preparation for a descent to the valley. 

This, on the whole, was rather a nuisance, as it was necessary 
to keep meat, izzard heads, and similar things in some place in- 
accessible to the questing dogs ; in fact, our larder among the rocks 
was despoiled until the entrance was bien bouché with faggots of 
fir-boughs. Nor were the dogs the only depredators; a cow of 
depraved appetite actually made off with two cakes of soap which 
had been left in the open—a theft of which I should have been 
slow to believe her capable had she not been caught in the act, 
though too late to rescue our property. I do not know whether 
the effect on the milk was satisfactory. 

Again, though the sheep and goats mercifully kept quiet during 
the night, some of the cattle never seemed to stop browsing, with 
the result that at all hours of the night one was liable to be awakened 
by the tinkling of a bell almost in one’s ear, or by a sudden shock 
to the tent produced by some nocturnal feeder fouling the guy- 
ropes. However, the nuisance did not lastlong. After a night of 
heavy rain we awoke to find most of the livestock standing in 
attitudes of dejection by the bank of the flooded stream, and after 
a short time they all started down the valley of their own accord, 
evidently considering that the time to leave their summer haunts 
had arrived. 

The men, so far as those met with at this camp were concerned, 
were civil and friendly, and harmonised picturesquely enough with 
their surroundings : they carried long crooks, and wallets of sheep- 
skin with the wool on; the only part of their equipment which 
however useful seemed incongruous to English eyes was a large 
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cotton umbrella, doing duty both in sun and rain, and carried on 
the back, when not in use, in a sheath of the same material as the 
wallet. A shepherd’s most common occupation, while his flock 
pastured during the day, was the construction of wooden collars 
to carry the inevitable sheep-bells. Splitting a long sliver of 
appropriate length from a growing fir-tree with the axe, he would 
proceed to plane it thin with a draw-knife or spokeshave till it 
could be bent upon the knee into a complete circle, when the two 
ends were temporarily bound together, to be joined when dry 
with a wooden peg secured with a wedge in a hole driven through 
them. Though most of the men were addicted to a rather un- 
musical singing and whistling, we only met with one performer 
on an instrument corresponding to the traditional shepherd’s 
pipe, and this was a small boy, who could hardly claim to have 
mastered his art. In the distance, as he came across the mountains 
to our camp, the effect was however quite delightful, and reminiscent 
of his prototypes in Theocritus. 

At a camp in another valley, later in the season, we came across 
a rather less sophisticated brand of shepherd. One evening a 
man came to us with the somewhat unwelcome tidings that he 
and nine other shepherds proposed to arrive there shortly with 
no less than ten thousand sheep. By nightfall, the ground for 
some distance was covered with a closely packed mass of sheep, 
through which one had literally to force one’s way in order to get 
from the fire under a rock where we took our meals to the tent where 
we slept. In costume the men on this occasion were far more 
striking, one especially, who wore a sort of turban round his head, 
with a sash round his waist and white stockings on his legs, had 
quite the appearance of the bandit of fiction as portrayed in the 
illustrations to my friend Mr. Hesketh-Prichard’s well-known 
stories. He, however, was in fact the most respectable of the lot, 
and joined with our guides in condemning in forcible terms the 
lack of manners displayed by some of his companions. 

About midnight, some of these began howling and shouting 
in a way which led both my wife and myself to imagine that they 
had been engaged in finishing the contents of their wine-skins 
before descending from the mountains. Our guides however, 
who were certainly not prejudiced in favour of the intruders, said 
that this was not the case, and that they merely howled from 
deficient intelligence and want of civilisation. However this 
may have been, we passed an unpleasantly disturbed night, and 
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were hardly more favourably impressed on the morrow, when we 
found our visitors had consumed well-nigh all the supply of firewood 
which we had laboriously collected, without troubling to do anything 
to replace it before their departure. 

As it was rumoured that a similar band was likely to arrive 
the following night, we determined to make a temporary change 
of encampment, and taking a local Spaniard to carry a small tent 
and our blankets and provisions we set off for an adjacent valley, 
which on previous investigation had promised good sport, though 
it lay too far from our main camp to be capable of being thoroughly 
hunted unless we slept on the spot.. The tent was really a luxury, 
taken out of consideration for the lady of the party: on a former 
occasion, when I had pursued the same tactics in order to visit 
a remote hunting ground, I had found myself quite comfortable 
sharing quarters with my guide under an overhanging rock, and 
shelter of this rudimentary kind can always be obtained in the 
Pyrenees. However, this time we had reason to be thankful for 
the tent, as it came on to snow hard, and by morning there was 
nearly a foot of snow on the ground. But this turn of the weather 
had been foreseen by our guide, and he had collected a fine supply 
of wood, so, though snow lay on the tent and all around, we were 
able to keep quite warm throughout the night. As regards sport, 
however, this minor expedition was a failure ; we had seen nothing 
but does and small beasts before the snow fell, and the change in 
the weather caused the izzards to quit the high ground for the time, 
so after a fruitless search with the telescope the next morning we 
decided to return to our main camp. On the return journey my 
artificial foot proved less satisfactory than usual, as the snow 
‘balled’ on it at almost every step, and had to be continually 
knocked away on the rocks. However we got back with no very 
great difficulty, and without incident, except that our guide gave 
us a rather striking proof of his capabilities. On the previous 
day, while crossing the ridge into the valley, my wife had dug up 
the root of some small Alpine plant, which we had left on the 
ground against our return. Now, when the whole place was under 
snow, we did not think of requiring the guide to find the plant, but 
as we were passing near the spot he turned aside of his own accord 
for a short distance, grubbed in the snow, and produced the flower 
without the slightest hesitation. 

Except for the shepherds, and a very exceptional native hunter, 
we were left for the most part in undisturbed possession of the 
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mountains. One afternoon, as we were sitting in camp on an 
‘off-day, we did indeed entertain to tea a Belgian lady and her 
husband, who were mountaineering in company with two guides, 
but this was a unique occasion. There was also a local fisherman 
who made an occasional trip to the lake at the head of the valley 
with his nets ; he lived while in the mountains in a small cabane 
of rough stones close to the lake shore and hardly distinguishable 
from its surroundings, except when smoke was issuing from it ; 
he was accompanied by a small but intelligent son. They had a 
raft of rough logs, which they fastened together on arrival and 
dismantled on departure ; this they covered with turfs to keep all 
dry, and seated on a log in the middle would paddle out into the 
lake to set their nets, which were very fine gill-nets, somewhat 
similar to the drift-nets used for herrings on the Suffolk coast. 
Cabanes like that used by this fisherman are to be found all over 
the mountains, and our guides preferred them to a tent ; in point 
of architecture they are extremely primitive, being usually a 
natural hole under a boulder improved by being enclosed with a 
wall of rough stones to keep out the wind. They are apt to leak 
in wet weather, but except for an occasional thunderstorm we had 
not much to complain of in this respect. Sometimes the mist 
would come up from the lower valleys and remain ali day or even 
longer, which of course made hunting impossible, but we were 
never at a loss for occupation. 

To return to the izzards: in spite of the presence of the 
shepherds, and the fact that we were slow to change camp, we found 
plenty for our purposes. Indeed, hardly any real hunting day passed 
without our seeing at least one or two, and more often from twelve 
to fifteen were sighted, but of course the majority of these would 
be does and kids. Still it was interesting to watch these, the kids 
especially were a very pretty sight, chasing one another about on 
the snow and romping like kittens or puppies. 

Until he had been stalked or otherwise disturbed, one could 
usually be fairly sure of meeting an izzard once seen in more or 
less the same locality. Consequently, if we spied a good beast 
too late in the day to reach him, we could always go again with 
good hopes of coming across him, and this policy was often adopted 
with success. 

On paper one day would be very like another: an early start, 
followed almost immediately by a halt for a spy which usually 
proved fruitless ; really good ground being reached and something 
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in all probability sighted within an hour of leaving camp. So 
early in the morning the beasts would be still on the move, so that 
it was generally necessary to watch them till they had taken up 
some settled position; then, if any seemed worth a shot, the 
stalking would begin. About mid-day we would halt for lunch, 
consisting mainly of the local sausage, which is incredibly tough 
but very sustaining, bread and cheese, and perhaps a sardine, 
washed down with draughts of the locai wine carried in a gourde 
or skin flask with a fine nozzle, through which the contents were 
squirted in a thin stream, the best thirst-quenching device I know, 
once the method of drinking has been mastered. As the beasts 
by this time would be all lying down there was no hurry to resume 
operations, and when we did move, while we would try to find 
likely ground to traverse, our course would shortly be in a home- 
ward direction, and we would normally arrive in camp between 
4 and 5 p.m., having started at about the same hour in the morning. 
Tea, perhaps a bathe, a little fishing or a sketch would bring us to 
the time of the evening meal, after which, and a final pipe round 
the camp-fire, we would be lighted to our tent with a natural torch 
of resinous wood, and sleep till the following dawn, and so da capo. 

It will have been gathered from what has been said that in 
practice my artificial limb was far from proving an insuperable 
handicap. Indeed, I was surprised to find that I could stand twelve 
hours scrambling over rocks, screes, and snow slopes without any 
undue fatigue. Progress was of course very slow; one could not 
step confidently and rapidly from boulder to boulder like a sound 
man, and on slippery grass slopes, since one could not rely on 
feeling the character of the ground trodden on, it was necessary 
to keep the eyes on the ground, seeking out satisfactory footholds, 
usually patches of bare earth where the grass had been worn away 
by the passage of sheep or izzard. Halts were frequent, and there 
was temptation to linger over the process of spying with the 
telescope, which in itself was probably rather a good thing. On 
my first trial of the sport, before the war, I used to grow somewhat 
impatient if the guide suggested a prolonged rest after lunch, but 
now I saw no objection to such a course. I would even fall in with 
his suggestion that I should remain where I was while he went 
and investigated possibilities from some adjacent peak, though 
in old days I should have thought it thoroughly unsportsmanlike 
not to accompany him wherever he went. Hitherto I had made 
it a rule always to carry my rifle myself, but now I took the course 
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of entrusting it to my guide until such time as a shot was or might 
be imminent. Still, like pede poena claudo, as increased con- 
fidence was gained I managed somehow to get to such places as 
the exigencies of the stalk demanded, and these were not always 
of the most accessible description. Of course the chamois-hunter 
of fiction, perpetually risking his life on dizzy precipices, bears no 
relation to real life, and though a good head for heights is a great 
advantage I have known a most successful izzard-hunter who 
managed to do without it ; still, it is only due to the maker of my 
artificial limb to say that one does not always find oneself in such 
spots as a lame man might reasonably be expected to visit. 

‘Est-ce qu’on peut descendre par ici?’ said an izzard-hunter 
to his guide, as they worked their way along a narrow ledge. 
‘Descendre, oui, partout, et vite, was the latter’s reply, with a 
significant glance into the depths below: and my artificial limb 
has occasionally taken me into places not unsuggestive of this 
story. In fact, I wish to acknowledge a debt of gratitude to the 
manufacturer—Mr. Grossmith of Burleigh Street—who provided 
me with a limb so reliable in its performance that my guide 
frequently asserted that no one seeing me in such a situation would 
believe in the existence of my disability. The fact that, with shoot- 
ing far below my pre-war standard, I returned home with the 
trophies of ten izzards speaks for itself. 

Having said so much, I may perhaps venture on a word or two 
of suggestion or criticism. The principal disadvantage which I 
experienced was due to the lack of movement in the ankle of the 
artificial limb ; this was confined to such play as the elasticity of 
two rubber buffers provided, and I am of opinion that, however 
satisfactory this may be upon level ground, a man climbing over 
rough rocks requires more. It is not easy to see how this is to be 
provided, but I have great faith in the ingenuity of inventors, and 
hope that the difficulty may be eventually overcome. As things 
are at present one is apt to develop a bruise or lump on the shin, 
from the recurrent pressure of the socket caused by the leverage 
of so rigid a foot. Indeed, before the end of the trip I was obliged 
to pad the front of the socket above the point affected with tow or 
other soft material, and this expedient, by reducing the lateral 
support, tended eventually to tire the end of the stump. As a 
further warning, I would suggest to those contemplating a trip 
similar to mine that they should have the normal set of leg to 
foot adjusted to suit the kind of foot-gear which is to be worn. 

VOL. XLIX.—NO. 293, N.S. 36 
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As originally provided, such a foot as mine is suited to wear with 
a rather high-heeled boot; but when hunting I am accustomed 
to use rope-soled shoes or something in the nature of moccasins, 
neither of which forms of footgear has any heel at all. It need 
perhaps hardly be added that for work of this description neatness 
of appearance should be sacrificed to strength, and in particular 
to water-resisting capacity, for no hunter can ever be sure of keep- 
ing his feet from being thoroughly and constantly wetted. These, 
however, are minor points, in the surmounting of which there should 
be no insuperable difficulty. 

There must be many who, like myself, spent their holidays 
before the war in hunter’s camps in different parts of the globe. 
There are, alas! as one sees every day here in London, too many 
on whom the war has inflicted a disability similar to my own. I 
have learnt with a delight that transcends expression that even 
in thoroughly difficult country I am not debarred from the sport 
I have loved all my life. It has come as a great and most gratifying 
surprise to me, since I set out with the idea that except for occasional 
hours which might meet with success in abnormal circumstances, 
my hunting days were things of the past. To all sportsmen 


similarly situated the foregoing remarks are dedicated, with the 
writer's cordial hope that they may prove not less successful in 
any expedition which they may be encouraged to undertake. 


G. M. Gatnuornse-Harpy. 





THE PICARESQUE NOVEL. 
BY SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, BT. 


Durine the last years of the fifteenth and the first half of the 
sixteenth centuries, Spain may claim to have originated no less 
than three new types or forms in literature, of which each was 
destined to exercise a wide influence in Europe,.and of which two, 
as I believe, came to be adopted and widely copied in this country. 
These three new models were embodied, respectively, in the mystical 
writings of Saint Theresa, in the ‘Celestina’ of Rojas,’ and in the 
picaresque novel of ‘Lazarillo de Tormes’ by Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza. What a wide field they cover! What unrivalled media . 
they supply for painting the most varied human interests! What 
intellectual vitality they attest in the country of their birth! 
Among ourselves, the Reformation doubtless did much to check 
the influence of the Saint of Avila, and to retard the acceptance 
of her transcendental communing as a literary model. Nor, it 
appears, is there any positive proof that the most marvellous of 
Spanish plays, published nearly a hundred years before Shakespeare 
flourished, was known, whether in the original or in translation, 
to Shakespeare’s precursors or to himself.? AJl we can say with 
certainty is that ‘La Celestina ’ appears to contain the germ of the 
Elizabethan Drama, that ‘down to the days of Don Quixote no 
Spanish book was so much known and read at home and abroad,’ ® 
and that between the years 1524 and 1530 it was adapted and 
printed in England :—evidence enough, if not to convince Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, at least to persuade the present writer. The 
influence upon British letters of Mendoza’s masterpiece and of its 
imitators is, however, no matter of dispute. A dainty duodecimo 
copy of the book now lies before me. It bears the date 1602, the 
imprint of the Plantin press, aad the bookplate of my grandfather, 
and to such readers as may not have happened to dip deeply into 
Spanish literature I now offer these few remarks upon the subject. 
To more serious students I recommend the learned work (so 

1 The most recent criticism regards him as sole author of that work. See 
Spanish Prose and Poetry, by Ida Farnell (Clarendon Press, 1920), p. 61. 

2 The Relations between Spanish and English Literature, by James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly (Liverpool University Press), p. 20. 

® Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, vol. i. p. 245, 
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far, incomplete) of Professor F. W. Chandler of the Columbia 
University. 

What first strikes and surprises us in the ‘ Vida de Lazarillo 
de Tormes ’ is that this living record of low life, teeming as it does 
with observation and with actuality, should be the work of one 
in whose veins ran some of the bluest blood in Spain, a man of the 
highest distinction not merely in scholarship, but also in statecrait 
and diplomacy. Not less was my surprise, when, happening to 
dine at Christ Church, Oxford, as an undergraduate guest, I was in- 
formed that a staid and spectacled don then entering the hall was a 
learned mathematician and had written ‘ Alice in Wonderland’! Yet 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, fifth son of the Marquis de Mondéjar, 
and born, in 1503, within the precincts of the Alhambra during his 
father’s tenure of office as first Spanish Governor of Granada, was 
in his time not merely the grave historian of his country, but also 
its Ambassador to Venice, its Envoy to the Council of Trent, and 
its special Plenipotentiary to Rome. I must hasten, however, to 
explain that, though not published until 1554, it was during his 
student days at the University of Salamanca, before the toils and 
cares of life had sobered him, that his most famous work was 
written. Lazarillo de Tormes, who tells his own story, begins by 
informing us that he derived his surname from a river, having 
been born in the water-mill where his father was employed. Life 
was hard, and the father, yielding to temptation, gets into trouble 
and disappears; whereupon the wife forms a new connexion 
with a Moorish ostler, by whom she bears a second boy. There is 
a passing allusion to the little brown brother whom Lazarillo fondles 
and keeps warm, and then the hardness of life reasserts itself. 
In order to provide for wife and child, the groom had made too 
free with the oats. So Lazarillo sees the family group again broken 
up, and his mother finds employment in an inn. Among those 
who frequent this posada is a blind beggar, who recognises that the 
urchin may be useful to him, so the poor woman, feeling that it 
is the best she can do, gives the boy her blessing and takes leave 
of him. Thus does poverty play havoc with family affection, 
even where it is so exceptionally strong as generally with the 
Spaniards! We often speak of a word ‘ passing into the language.’ 
Well, the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy interprets the noun 
lazarillo as el muchacho que guia y dirige al ciego. So that, since 
him of Tormes, all leaders of the blind are Lazarillos. For it is 

2 Romances of Roguery, an Episode in the History of the Novel (Macmillan, 1899). 
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now that his adventures begin. His master is one in whom hard 
circumstances have developed cruelty and cunning. He soon gives 
the lad a painful proof of his power, thereby enforcing the lesson 
that a blind man’s boy must be more knowing than the devil. Till 
now Lazaro has been charmingly ingenuous, but this counsel is 
not thrown away on him, and he realises, once for all, that his lot 
is to contend with one who is really not much less astute than the 
Father of Lies. 

The blind beggar’s special forte is hypocrisy. He knows by 
heart a hundred prayers, which he will recite in a low, well-modulated 
tone, whilst assuming an air of devoutness. And he has special 
prayers to meet special cases ; as, for example, for women who are 
childless, or about to bear children, and for those who get on 
badly with their husbands. He likewise does a little in prophecy, 
as a quack doctor, and as herbalist—it is as circumstances may 
dictate. Here, then, was the rascal whom Lazaro found himself 
called on (if he would keep body and soul together) to out-rascal ! 
Because, though the blind man’s takings were liberal, he was so 
extremely avaricious, that he would willingly have starved the 
boy. But in cunning the boy becomes his match. For example, 
when the beggar had had his forage-bag secured with a padlock, 
Lazarillo would unpick a few stitches of the seam and draw forth 
morsels through the opening. When a blanca (halfpenny) was 
paid him for a prayer, he would slip the coin into his mouth and 
pass a farthing to his master. Stolen draughts from his master’s 
drink were, however, less successful, for the blind man’s suspicions 
were aroused, so that he kept a hand upon his mug. To meet 
this difficulty, the monkey got a straw and sucked the wine through 
it from a distance, and, when this trick came to be blown upon, 
drilled a hole in the bottom of the vessel and stopped it with wax, 
which at the right time he would melt, and so let the comforting 
liquor trickle down his throat whilst he knelt between his master’s 
knees. But the beggar got wind of this device also, and, having 
bided his time, smashed the mug over the culprit’s mouth, breaking 
his teeth and cutting his face. It was, as you see, a case of Greek 
against Greek. For the boy had profited wonderfully by precept 
and example, and had the two been willing to combine resources, 
they might have held their own against the world. But the hand 
of each was ever against the other, paying off old scores, until at 
last Lazarillo, having made things too hot for himself, had to give 
his old man the slip. 
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The next employment he found was as servant and acolyte to 
a priest at Maqueda, not far from Toledo, where he soon discovered 
that he had fallen out of the frying-pan into the fire. For the 
priest was not less stingy than the beggar, and had sharp sight into 
the bargain. Short commons were now so rigorously enforced 
that the starving boy would pray for deaths among the congre- 
gation, for the sake of their attendant funeral baked meats. His 
mother-wit, however, helps him, and a perfect little drama of 
move and counter-move is enacted round about the bread-chest, 
with ingenious contrivances to make suspicion fall on rats and on 
a snake. At length his tricks are found out, and, being sent about 
his business, after a severe mishandling, he betakes him to Toledo 
and enters the service of a gentleman. His new employer is a 
typical figure: the personification of dignified penury. His house 
is bare, his larder empty; but his pride keeps a gallant show for 
the world, and covers up all deficiencies with decent, or with 
sounding, phrases. He is, in fact, a Caleb Balderstone of gentle 
birth and acting for himself. Unlike the beggar and the priest, 
he uses the boy well. Yet his is even less than theirs a service 
in which to grow fat. Its privations and expedients are lovingly 
detailed. But Lazaro—whom, with an eye upon the Dulwich 
Murillos, we may picture as embrowned and saucy yet sympathetic 
—has had an education as a beggar which has not been thrown 
away. It serves him well. And not him only; for his master, 
after glossing the situation with some far-fetched fiction, will 
stoop to benefit by the lad’s goodwill and share his tripe and 
cow-heel. This feasting-scene, with its unlooked-for delicacy 
on the one hand and elaborately guarded self-respect on the other, 
is one of the best things in the book. A lean year, however, brings 
forth an edict to prohibit begging under pain of the lash, and the 
plight of these two companions in starvation becomes critical. 
And, ever as it does so, the hidalgo’s sense of what is due to himself 
grows more pronounced. ‘Que un hidalgo no debe & otro que & 
Dios y al Rey nada.’? Besides, he is not so poor but that in his 
own country he owns houses which would be valuable were they 
but habitable, to say nothing of a dovecote which might be recon- 
structed so as to hold pigeons. Yet this truly fine fellow has 
to decamp to escape pursuit for rent! Masterless once more, 
Lazaro engages, first with a friar, and then with a seller of Papal 
Indulgences, and it is notable that the portraits of both these 

1 * For a gentleman can owe nothing save to God and to the King.’ 
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gentlemen incurred the censure of the Church—not, presumably, 


- for failing in resemblance. The performance of a sham miracle 


is now described with great spirit. After this, being by this time 
adolescent, he acts as assistant to a painter of tambourines, and 
as @ water-carrier and servant to a chaplain. And here, at last, 
his luck turns, and he reaches the haven of a government appoint- 
ment and a marriage as to which perhaps the less said the better. 

Such is the bare outline of a narrative told with all that artistic 
realism which is so characteristic of Spanish creative work, and, at 
the same time, so distinct from modern French naturalism. For 
in the one case the artist dominates his material, in the other it 
dominates him. Apart from its inventive value, the charm of the 
story lies largely in its idiomatic raciness and authentic smack of 
the soil, in its touches of contemporary custom and life-like sketches 
of local character. It is noticeable that a large proportion of its 
satire is directed against the Church. Its crowning merit is the 
character of the protagonist, whose errors must be excused on the 
ground of youth and hardship, whilst his naiveté and geniality 
remain to his credit. 

The same can scarcely be said for ‘Guzman de Alfarache,’ the most 
important of Lazarillo’s numerous offspring, whose chief character 
lacks Lazarillo’s winning simplicity, and errs by spinning his story 
out and overloading it with moral disquisition. ‘Guzman,’ of which 
the First Part was published'in 1599, is the work of Mateo Alem4n, 
a native of Seville, who is said to have been a man of frank bohemian 
temperament, notwithstanding his employment as an official in 
the Treasury. His book, which met with great and instant success, 
is perhaps the foremost of the fortune-seeking novels; but, unlike 
his predecessor’s, the field of Guzman’s adventures is not confined 
to Spain. Born of ambiguous parentage, and having lost his 
father and quarrelled with his mother, the boy Guzman runs away 
from home and spends a night beneath the stars. And then we 
are treated to the ever-fresh immortal comedy of the road and of 
the inn, the chance-acquaintance and fellow-lodger, with the 
by-play of host and hostess, merchant-errant, friar and muleteer. 
A spell of service in a venta affords occasion for a diatribe against 
innkeepers; for, young as he is, Guzman is already a finished 
censor of men’s failings. Having begged his way to Madrid, he 
joins a society of professional beggars, being attracted towards 
them, as he says, by their exceptionally well-fed look. By them he 
is initiated into the tricks of the trade, and whilst beguiling his 
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long hours at the street-corners, now with games of chance and 
now with scandal about the passers-by, he lauds the beggar-life | 
as the test of all lives, and in turn inveighs against house-servants, 
notaries, physicians, gamesters, and, in fact, all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. Native restlessness, however, robs him of content, 
even when he is well off, and he becomes first a cook-boy, and 
afterwards a basket-bearer. He is as full of proverbial wisdom as 
Baltazar Gracian, yet his acquired habit of gambling leads him 
to fraud and thence to theft. Grown rich by these means, he 
proceeds to Toledo, rigs himself out as a gallant, and forthwith 
embarks upon a couple of intrigues. For if the love-interest 
supposed indispensable to a romance be wanting to ‘Lazarillo,’ it 
is plentifully present in ‘Guzman,’ and always in unedifying shape. 
Not to weary the reader with excess of detail, he proceeds to 
Italy as a soldier, but quickly lapses again to the state of beggar, 
begging his way to Rome, the beggar metropolis, there to complete 
his study of the art. Here a charitable Cardinal, who, being a 
delightful character, supplies a welcome relief to the prevailing 
colour of the narrative, takes pity on him and receives him into his 
house, thus affording the author an opportunity to paint the cabals 
of a great household. Guzman devotes the years he spends there 
to acquiring proficiency as a card-sharper, but when at length 
the long-suffering Cardinal dismisses him, he has acquired enough 
polish to be eligible for the service of the Spanish Ambassador. 
His function now is to promote his master’s amours, and his creator 
makes good use of the opportunity to set a scathing description 
of the seamy side of high-life beside his picture of the beggar world. 
He is fully conscious of his own defects as a narrator, for ‘ never,’ 
says he, ‘ was there an author so given to digression as myself.’ 4 
And here follow many chapters made up of what has since become 
the stock-in-trade of the comic writers : lovers’ mistakes of identity, 
love-assignations having futile or ludicrous terminations. It is 
enough to indicate the venue, for Aleman is nothing if not bountiful, 
so that repletion in the reader may well precede exhaustion in 
the author. It may be that an endless series of exploits, not 
rounded off and tending to no climax, must in the nature of things 
breed weariness ; or this may be due to the fact that, unlike either 
his naive precursor or the most brilliant of his followers, Guzman 
de Alfarache lacks all charm or eminence of character. He is the 
picaro, scamp or sharper, of the simplest, most archaic, type: 
1 Part 2, chap. i 
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the fellow who under any and all circumstances may be counted 
on to act the blackguard. A working stock of astuteness and of 
plausibility must in fairness be allowed him, for he could not hold 
his own without it. But, set side by side with the fascinating 
effrontery of the blushless son of Santillana, Guzman’s impudence 
is a mean thing. And at about this stage in his history, the same 
idea seems to occur to the author, namely, that wholly unmitigated 
roguery makes a rogue dull. For it is plainly suggested that 
Guzman’s love for an attractive widow, whose acquaintance he 
has made by a trick, is accountable for raising him to the state of 
mind where a disinterested act becomes conceivable.1 Among 
the remaining parts which he lives to play are those of galley-slave 
and of candidate for religious orders. And surely now the reverse 
side of life has been exposed with fair completeness! It may be 
worth while to add that there is an ancient and well-known set of 
engraved illustrations to ‘Guzman,’ which, in spite of their native 
Flemish ugliness, add not a little to the character of the book. 
Its immediate and immense success brought forth a number of 
more or less direct imitations, of which it is here enough to specify 
the most notable, namely, ‘ La Picara Justina,’ the somewhat heavy 
biography of a female rogue, written by a Dominican monk, who, 
for obvious reasons, concealed his own name of Pérez under the 
pseudonym, Lépez de Ubeda, and who published in 1605; the 
‘Life of Marcos de Obregon,’ by Vicente Espinel, 1618, of which 
more anon; and ‘El Gran Tacaiio,’ by that embittered satirist, 
Quevedo, published in 1627. Only a very lax use of the term 
picaresque would extend it so as to include the immortal masterpiece 
of Cervantes, of which the First and Second Parts were published 
respectively in 1605 and 1615. For neither to the Don nor to his 
Squire is the term ‘ picaroon’ for a moment applicable. None the 
less, it is probable enough that, on taking up his task, the author’s 
design was to write satire. But the soul of satire is bitterness, 
whilst his book turned out to be the sweetest and most genial in 
the world. For his genius had in fact proved stronger than his 
will. It simply took the pen into its own hand, and amid an 
enchanting panorama of old Spanish life, set the greatest, noblest, 
and most lovable of philosophic romances, or studies of eternally 
contrasted types, that literature has known. When the conflict 
between the loftiest, least self-seeking, idealism on the one hand, 
and the most complete, most convinced, and yet most genial 


1 His refusal to sacrifice Saavedra, - 
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worldliness on the other, shall cease to confront us in our daily 
life, then and not earlier will the interest of ‘Don Quijote’ be 
effete. In it sheer genius has broken through all limitations of 
the personal and the actual, and has made its types superhuman, 
universal, and yet recognisable at every turn. Nor, among the great 
things Shakespeare has done, has he done that great thing. But, 
if we would find the genuine picaresque in Cervantes, we must seck 
it, not in the ‘ Quijote,’ but in the experiences of the sharper, 
Rinconete, and the pick-pocket, Cortadillo, among the ‘ well-bred ’ 
miscreants of the gang of Monipodio in the ‘ Novelas Ejemplares,’ 
Yet, though no picaresque novel, ‘ Don Quijote,’ as I need hardly 
point out, played a part of prime importance in the movement by 
which the Picaresque Novel ousted and supplanted the Novel of 
Chivalry. 

Returning now to the proper subject of this article, to wit, the 
genio picaresco in modern Europe (for I do not here pretend to deal 
with its brilliant anticipation by Petronius in old Rome), I have 
to acknowledge that, though this excellent literary form owes its 
birth to Spain, it owes to France the credit of perfecting it. And, 
to the too patriotic Spaniard, this constitutes a grievance of long 
standing. Indeed, there lies before me as I write a Barcelona 
edition, dated 1842, of the ‘ Adventures of Gil Blas,’ on whose 
title-page these adventures are described as ‘robadas 4& Espaiia 
y adaptadas en Francia por Monsieur Le Sage, restiiuidas 4 su 
patria y 4 su lengua nativa por un Espajiol amante de su nacion.’! 
Well, we all know that Spaniards, and not they alone, are quite 
capable of stretching a point where the glory of their country is 
concerned. But when the above-cited patriot goes on to describe 
his work as ‘ augmented and improved,’ he is treading on dangerous 
ground. Briefly, the truth, as between him and his adversary, 
is that Alain René Le Sage showed an unscrupulousness scarcely 
consistent with the practice of a self-respecting artist in the freedom 
with which he acted on the saying, ‘je p ends mon bien 1a oi je 
le trouve.’ In proof of this, Dunlop ? cites a considerable number 
of incidents lifted bodily from the M4rcos de Obregon ’ of Espinel. 
And it is certainly an aggravation of such offences that, where 
they succeed, as with Sterne as well as Le Sage, posterity should 
generally incline to regard them all too leniently. Be that as it 


1 Stolen from Spain, and appropriated in France by Monsieur Le Sage, restored 
to their native land and tongue by a Spaniard who loves his Country. 
2 History of Fiction, p. 316. 
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may, what Le Sage unquestionably did for the picaresque novel 
was to endow it with a wit, sparkle, point, with a sense of style 
and sense of character, such as it had never shown before. His 
‘Gil Blas de Santillane’ is simply the apotheosis, or transfiguration, 
of picaresque fiction, exhibiting a completeness altogether beyond 
Mendoza’s modest dream, together with a polish and literary 
mastery equally beyond Alemén’s powers of conception. But it 
is in the character of his hero—save the mark !—that Le Sage most 
triumphantly outstrips his predecessors. And the climax of that 
triumph rests in this, that, whatever of unscrupulousness and of 
shamelessness may fail to be set off against Gil’s talent and address, 
his point of view is always so insinuatingly set before us that this 
scamp never loses our sympathy, nor does this scoundrel ever quite 
forfeit our regard. In the performance of this prestigious feat 
perhaps the character in fiction who comes nearest him is the 
Hadji Baba of Robert Morier. And this brings us naturally to 
the influence of the picaresque novel in England. 

Among ourselves the new literary form had long to wait for 
complete adoption, though it was but forty years after the publica- 
tion of ‘ Lazarillo,’ that is to say in 1594, that Shakespeare’s con- 
temporary, Thomas Nash, brought out his ‘ Unfortunate Traveller.’ 
But though picaresquerie enters into the doings of ‘Jack Wilton,’ 
their record is far from consisting of that importation in an un- 
adulterated state. For the tricks played by the lively page upon 
the vintner, the captain, the Switzer, and the orderly-room clerks, 
are freely varied with romantic, historical, and controversial matter, 
in the shape of hits at the Puritans, an account of the Anabaptists, 
and a history of the Earl of Surrey’s love,—afiairs upon which no 
Pablo of Segovia or Guzman of Alfarache would have had a word 
to waste. That Nash’s little book proved a success may well be 
doubted. For though the author is understood to have died 
young, about the year 1600, he would yet have had time, had the 
tide been flowing freely, to have followed up his maiden effort with 
other books on the same lines. Nor was ‘ Jack Wilton’ reprinted 
during his life-time; whilst it may be said to have waited well 
over a century for any noteworthy successor. Then, in 1722, 
Daniel Defoe produced his ‘ History of Colonel Jack,’ who, as he 
tells us on the title-page, 

‘was born a gentleman, put apprentice to a pickpocket, flourished 
six-and-twenty years as a thief, and was then kidnapped to 
Virginia, came back a merchant, was five times married, went 
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into the wars, behaved bravely, got preferment, was made colonel 
of a regiment, returned again to England, followed the fortunes of 
the Chevalier de St. George, was taken at the Preston Rebellion, 
received his pardon from the late King, is now at the head of his 
regiment, in the service of the Czarina, fighting against the Turks.’ 


Here, surely, is a comprehensive and appetising programme, 
and here the picaresque leaven may be seen freely working in 
British fiction. Told with characteristic circumstantiality, the 
chapters of ‘Colonel Jack’ which deal with the doings of street- 
arabs of the Georgian era might well, I conceive, prove a snare to 
that section of our youth which aspires to make its life hold up 
a mirror to the cinematograph. But the initial disadvantages 
under which Jack labours are an excuse for anything; nor is it 
long before Defoe, who probably recognised the drawback which 
I have pointed out in Alfarache, begins to allow us to perceive the 
soul of good amid things evil in his hero. To the same year as 
‘Colonel Jack’ belongs thé very ugly novel of ‘ Moll Flanders,’ 
a female rogue, ‘ written from her own memoranda,’ which pro- 
duces, at least upon the male reader, a very much harsher effect 
than its predecessor. Proceeding chronologically, there are certain 
critical authorities who would here place next in the picaresque 
category Fielding’s ‘History of Jonathan Wild’ (1743). But 
if this book is really to be accounted picaresque, it is certainly 
sui generis. For so tremendous is the irony which forms its 
principal ingredient, that its final effect is much nearer that 
of a sermon than of a piece of idle reading. Set beside it, the 
irony of ‘Candide’ or of ‘ Zadig’ is as sunshine seen against a 
thundercloud ; whilst until the adventures of Heartfree get fairly 
under way, the story has too little movement. There remains 
to be considered the view which would regard it as pasquinade, 
or, in its essence, bitter personal attack upon the Sadducaic 
Walpole. But it must here suffice to indicate that aspect of 
a tantalising work. And, if ‘Jonathan Wild’ was the nearest 
approach to a picaresque story that Fielding gave us, still, 
excepting ‘Amelia,’ one can scarcely read a page of his other 
novels without observing that he had learnt a good deal from the 
picaresques. The romance of the road and the inn, the delight of 
constant movement, represent, however, th chief part of his debt 
to these masters. Roguery for its own sake had but small attrac- 
tion for him. The joy and pride of authority triumphantly defied 
and overreached, the just exhilaration of the man who successfully 
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lives by his wits and outruns the constable,—these things left him 
cold. It may be that he had learnt at Bow Street what Aleman 
had missed at the Treasury and Mendoza at the Vatican; it may 
be, in a word, that he knew that subject too well to care to 
write about it. For though the characteristically English virtues 
of Tom Jones have blinded us to things more questionable than any 
mere sins of the blood, still it is only as a picaresque novel with 
a very considerable ‘ difference ’ that the ‘ History of a Foundling ’ 
can be classified. It was otherwise with Smollett—Smollett who, 
as will be remembered, was ‘responsible for translations of both 
‘Don Quixote’ and ‘Gil Blas.’ It is true that the escapades 
of Pickle and his travelling companion are of an amorous rather 
than a swindling character, and are indeed such as, in that full- 
blooded Georgian period, were judged by no means unbecoming 
in a gentleman. In Count Fathom, on the other hand, we have 
one who meticulously fulfils the requirements of the picaresque 
ideal, however violently our belief may be staggered by his pre- 
cocious Machiavelism, and not less so that this is referred to 
offspring begotten by a nameless soldier upon a camp-follower who 
was also a most formidable virago. As a rule, however, alike in 
Fielding and Smollett we find the influence of the picaresque novel 
rather than that novel itself, together with such drastic modifica- 
tion of the principal character as enables him to figure with 
acceptance in the part of hero. 

Both Scott and Dickens were in the sphere of fiction initiators 
rather than followers. Neither of them ever attempted to tell a 
rogue-tale pure and simple, though such a figure as that of Wildrake 
in ‘ Woodstock ’ is proof enough that Scott, when he chose, could 
draw a scallywag. A rich Irish unctuousness, as of one to the 
manner born, goes a long way to redeem Thackeray’s sole attempt 
in the genre, but for which ‘ Barry Lyndon’ would probably fall 
to be reckoned among the least successful of his books. In ‘ Jack 
Shepherd,’ despite a certain commonness of literary craftsmanship, 
as of one who writes for an inferior class of readers, Harrison Ains- 
worth made a really successful attempt to revive the picaresque 
style, producing a volume which, in the present writer’s schooldays, 
half-a-century ago, it was still the aim of imaginative schoolboys 
to acquire, and of unimaginative schoolmasters to confiscate. 
Into the analogous work of writers of a later date it is not my 
purpose here to enter; but as I began this article with Spain, so 
let me finish there. 
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George Borrow, an agent of the British Bible Society, was very 
far indeed from being an out-and-out picaresque. But he had so 
much of the character as is implied by the passion of the road, 
combined with what Mr. Birrell has happily described as a ‘ genius 
for hobnobbing ’; whilst, as we know from himself, Defoe’s novels 
had strongly influenced him. Lavengro’s ‘ Joseph Sell’ (had it 
ever been written) would surely have been picaresque. Among 
Victorian reputations, that of George Borrow has, in its due degree, 
resisted wear-and-tear, resisted reaction, much more successfully 
than, for example, the greater reputations of Carlyle and Tennyson. 
Borrow’s ‘ Gipsies of Spain’ and ‘ Bible in Spain’ (of which my 
treasured editio princeps bears the date 1843) possess very many of 
the charms and none of the drawbacks of the picaresque tales. 
And is it not strange that, for a hundred years back, for every one 
English writer who has understood Spain—or, at least, has under- 
stood something of that dear and noble country—there should have 
been, from Ruskin to Harland and Hewlett, at least a hundred 
who have understood Italy ? Perhaps, from our insular point of 
view, it is scarcely too much to say that the Iberian peninsula 
has been to us a dumping-ground for writers who not only did 
not understand, but, what’s more, didn’t wish to understand. 
But to this rule there have been some exceptions, rare souls, who 
sympathised with Spain and have interpreted her: let me specify 
Richard Ford, John Philip, the painter, William Stirling-Maxwell, 
Robert Cunninghame-Graham. Among these George Borrow has 
a foremost place, and in his Spanish books the soul of the picaresque 
novel may be said to stand purged and sublimed. 





RECOGNITIONS. 
BY ALBERT G. LATHAM. 


Over against me in the train, healthily bronzed by the sun of 
the hayfields, there sits a young countryman. 

The townsfolk on whom I have turned my back would call him 
stolid. I too should once have called him stolid, but I am grown 
wiser from experience. It is not the first time I have spent a 
holiday amongst his likes, and I know well that when I return to 
the fretful town-life, bearing with me an inner picture of the ideal 
human face abstracted from him and his fellows, I shall refer the 
faces of the town-dwellers to this as the type, and they will impress 
me painfully as pinched, drawn, careworn. 

Placid, if you like, but not stolid. 

But he is by no means a romantic-looking personage. There 
is a wart beside his nose. I have no reason to suppose for a 
moment that anything he can say or do will ravish me out of 
this working-day world into the seventh heaven of mysticism. 

He is talking weather and crops with half-a-dozen or so of cronies. 

We are running along a river valley, and from time to time 
aside valley affords us a momentary glimpse of a charming vignette, 
a weather-stained, grey-stone farmstead, picturesquely flanked 
by its hexagonal ‘ gin-case,’ as our north-country folk call the 
shed wherein in the old days the patient mill-horse plodded its 
monotonous round, brightened by a fringe of flowers, and backed 
by its sheltering cluster of trees. 

By and by my young farmer grows restless. His attention 
is manifestly hovering to and fro between the talk of his companions 
and the changing prospect framed by the carriage window. 

Suddenly he springs to the window, leans out, waves his arm 
vigorously, and for a moment his stolid—no, I mean his placid— 
face is irradiated with a smile. His soul looks out at the window 
of his eyes. 

Far below, standing at the door of a farmstead with a child 
in her arms, I see a woman’s figure, a waving hand, the momentary 
flash of an answering smile, and the picture is gone. We are again 
running between green banks and my young farmer sinks back 
into his seat, the smile not yet faded from his countenance. 
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I notice the wart again. I had quite forgotten it. 

I lean back my head into the cushioned corner, close my eyes, 
and give free scope to my thoughts. 

The incident I have just witnessed is commonplace enough. 
I have seen the like scores of times. But on this occasion, because 
it jumps with something in my humour, because I am thinking 
of a face that will never again meet my smile of recognition with 
an answering smile, it presents itself to me at one and the same 
time as one of the most essential and as one of the most miraculous 
aspects of human life. 

For without this ever-recurring miracle of recognition—I tell 
myselfi—there could be no sense of identity with oneself, no 
personality, no ‘I.’ 

If every day, if every moment I were hurried away into entirely 
novel scenes and experiences wholly strange, if into the present 
I did not carry something of the past around which the associations 
of memory could crystallise, if from time to time the bark of my 
being did not return to its moorings in some well-remembered 
haven, then memory itself would melt into a formless, featureless 
mist, and that ‘I’ which I prize so much would be frittered away 
into nothingness. 

Doubtless that is a commonplace of psychology, as the little 
drama that has just been staged for my behoof is a commonplace 
of life. But never before have I so vividly realised the significance 
of both. Recognition, the recurrence of the familiar amidst the 
unknown, is the guarantee of permanence in the very heart of, 
change. Itis the keynote of personal existence, and if the melody— 
shattered at times into a silvery drizzle of arpeggios, threading 
its mazy way through endless modulations—did not at times 
reunite into one limpid stream, did not revert to the well-known 
key, it would become but an incoherent succession of sounds. 

Of what joys is this faculty of recognition not the source, and, 
when frustrated, of what sorrows! Through it are old scenes 
fairest, old songs sweetest, old friends dearest. With what twining 
tendrils of memory do we cling to all the things we have known ! 
With what tranquil content, or with what thrill of emotion, do we 
know them again! Yet how transient, alas! is even the bitter-sweet 
remembrance of them, unless they have left behind them some 
‘ keepsake,’ some reality that abides, for such space as even a reality 
may abide, to which we may grapple ourselves for a while lest 
we be borne away headlong m the sweeping current of change ! 

It is even absurd, pathetically absurd, to what straws of past 
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harvests of experience we will cling. I remember some old sage— 
was it Johnson ?—declared he could not bear that so much as an 
old post should be rooted up that he had known as a boy. And 
I am‘wholly with him. So long as it is in my power to see and 
know again even such a humble acquaintance from the past, so 
long I am still one with the child who first knew it. 

I shall shortly myself be amongst old familiar scenes where 
there will be much to afford me this joy that is in recognition. 
There will be hill and valley and wood and stream and the kindly 
faces of friends. But I smile an amused and indulgent smile over 
my own artlessness when I recall one object, the recognition of 
which will certainly not be amongst the least of my joys. And I 
do not mind in the least admitting you to share my amused and 
indulgent smile. For I know that you know that if I knew all you 
know, I should in my turn have the laugh of you. But it would 
be a kindly laugh, and so will yours. 

In an out-of-the-way corner, amongst rank grass under trees, 
there stood—there still stands, if I am not to have a heart-ache— 
a superannuated old grindstone. Its wooden frame is crazy and 
moss-stained, and the kecksy fringes it with its delicate pale-green 
feathery leaves and its great white star-clusters, dear to my 
heart as to the Greek the acanthus that sheathed the foot of the 
columns of his temples. Why it thus appeals to me I hardly 
know ; perhaps because I first saw it after a period of overstress, 
and this instrument of labour, idly resting, overgrown with graceful 
weeds, became for me a symbol of repose. For it is only the 
recognition of something that has, perhaps by chance, perhaps with 
full reason, been invested with some deeper meaning for us, that 
can unlock to us the subtlest joy of which this master faculty 
of our minds possesses the key. 

But if the recognition of an unresponsive, lifeless object can 
so stir the deeper springs of our feelings, of what a different order 
of delight it is ourselves to be recognised by that which we recognise, 
to be known even as we know! When that which we recognise 
fawns upon us as a dog! When it smiles upon us as a human 
being! Of all beautiful objects is not the most touchingly 
beautiful the smile upon’ the face of a friend who recognises us as 
a friend, nay, even of a stranger who recognises us as a fellow- 
creature ? 

I half-open my eyes and steal a glance at my rustic friend, 
whose face—no, I do not merely fancy it—is still suffused with 
the afterglow of that interchange of smiles. 

VOL. XLIX—NO. 293, N.S: 37 
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Then I close them again, and my fancy spreads her wings to 
wild and distant flights. I imagine—may God in Heaven forgive 
me my presumption !—I imagine how I would order things if I 
were He, I arrogate to myself the attributes of Omnipotence, 
I usurp the functions of Deity. Inspired by the simple drama of 
the human affections which is still fresh in my mind, I unravel 
the inextricable knot of the tragedies of earth, I stage for myself 
a fifth act for some of those sorrow-fraught plays that are here 
broken off in the fourth beyond hope of repair. 

May God in His heaven forgive me my presumption !—or can 
it be that haply He has permitted a ray from one facet of the infinite 
jewel of His purposes to lighten my purblind human eyes # 


In a quiet room, surrounded by books, many books wise and 
foolish, there sits a thinker, whose thoughts when they are embodied 
in: words will go to make another book; which shall take its place 
for a longer or shorter time on the dusty shelves of the world. 

I do not know whether it will be a wise book or a foolish, but 
such as it is he will owe his bread to it, and the bread of those for 
whom he has undertaken to provide. And, foolish or wise, it will 
not be written without toil. It is no mean labour to gather one’s 
material, to spin one’s strands and weave one’s web, and haply if 
it may be to ensnare in it from time to time the bright butterfly 
of some quaint fancy, the lustrous firefly of some illuminating 
thought. 

It asks quiet. For the frail web once rent asunder is ill to be 
reknit, and the bright butterflies of fancy, the lustrous fireflies of 
thought that flit before the mental vision are tricksy sprites. They 
flutter out of the blue, dance but a moment before your eyes, and 
if not caught and fixed are gone for ever. 

There is a quick scuffle outside, a shriek of childish laughter 
quickly stifled, and then silence again. 

The solitary in his book-lined hermitage is at no loss to picture 
the little drama that has been: enacted without. His knitted 
brows relax, his heart grows warm at the thought of the little 
curly-haired, blue-eyed toddler who alone of the household will 
not respect the convention of silence. For how should he dream 
that his presence could be importunate in the sanctuary of 
thought ? 

It would of course be easy, ridiculously easy, to repel him with 
a frown, an angry word, a firm prohibition, even a cold welcome. 

‘But I can’t do it,’ pleads his victim. ‘You know perfectly 
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well I can’t do it. How can he understand? How can I explain 
to him ?’ 

‘I believe you just like him to come. You just encourage 
him.’ 
‘Tike him to come? I love him to come! [I listen for his 
coming. But I like you to catch him before he gets here. You 
must keep him away. You must protect me from him.’ 

And so the child is held aloof by watchful eyes and swift hands, 
inexplicably held aloof from the one haven of his desires. And it 
has become a delightful game for him, aye, truth to tell, for the 
father too, and perhaps even for the mother, though she plays 
her part in it seriously and in all good faith. A score of times 
he breaks bounds, a score of times he is recaptured in time and 
borne again struggling into captivity. 

Then at last, spying a favourable opportunity, he is off like a 
hare, and this time having sufficient law his plump little hands 
are beating impatiently on the door. 

‘Quick, quick, open door, Daddy! Mammy’s coming!’ 

In the twinkling of an eye the web of thought is abandoned 
to its fate, the butterflies of fancy, the fireflies of thought flutter 
off into the blue, the thinker is on his feet, he flings open the door, 
and the little runaway is snatched up, a mere bundle of delighted 
shrieks, hardly rescued from the outstretched arms of his pursuer, © 
and borne in triumph into the capitulated fortress. 

‘You great goose!’ pouts the mother, in mock indignation 
at being thus traitorously cast for the part of tyrant in the little 
drama, ‘you great goose! You're worse than the child. You 
ought to be whipped and stood in the corner yourself.’ 

‘It’s no use scolding me,’ laughs the father. ‘You must keep 
better watch over him. You really don’t imagine I can hear his 
little fists pounding at the door and not open to him ?’ 

Of course she imagines nothing so outrageous. The discomfited 
garrison and the belated relieving party shower caresses upon the 
triumphant invader, who thus duly discouraged from a repetition of 
his escapade retires again into duress, biding his chance to storm 
the fortress anew. 

And so on to the Fourth Act. Only too well does the reader 
know it. If he has not lived through it once in fact, it has wrung 
his heart a score of times in apprehension. In some form or other 
he has not escaped it, he will not escape it. It is common. 

How many times, when the thinker sits in his silent study 
weaving his web of thought, will he hear the patter of little feet 
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along the floor, the soft thud of little fists on the panel, the laugh 
of childish glee outside his door! How many times will he start 
up, and sink back again into his chair with a sigh! That which 
was is not. It is but a memory. 

Years add themselves to years, and she that shared the memory 
is herself but a memory. And at length he too in whom the 
memories lived fades into the night. And the story is ended. 

That is, as some writers would persuade us, an ‘ artistic ending.’ 
But is it really an ending? Can nothing better be made of it ? 
The story—the critics tell us—must not be neatly rounded off. 
It will not be like life. Perhaps not, but may it not be like eternity ? 

Though the heart is dust that ached and yearned, to me it 
seems that—I know not where in the infinite sum of things—there 
is yet an ache unsoothed, yet a yearning unstilled, yet a promise 
unredeemed. And with my newly arrogated powers I take in 
hand the abandoned tragedy. Through Cimmerian darkness, 
deeper than ever plummet sounded, I reach down to the sleeping 
soul. I reawaken it at a touch. 

Has it slept through interminable aeons or but an infinitesimal 
moment ? It matters nothing. Itis not conscious of any change. 
The new life is continuous with the old. Silent the thinker sits 
_ as of old, weaving the old web of thought, with the old ache yet 

unsoothed, the old yearning yet unstilled. 

Suddenly there is a patter of little feet along the floor, the 
soft thud of little fists on the panel. He starts to his feet, and 
sinks back again into his chair with a sigh. 

And then— 

Into his eyes there comes a startled, incredulous look. 

* Quick, quick, open door, Daddy! Mammy’s coming!’ 

In the twinkling of an eye he is on his feet, the door is flung 
open, and there—there—— 

And mingled with the laugh of childish glee comes the mock 
reproof: ‘ You great goose, you are worse than the child!’ 

For one moment his heart stands still. And then he knows, 
and how simple, how natural, how inevitable seems the truth, 
Why, of course! This is Heaven ! 


“What’s cut has been turned and turned that often there’s 
no natur’ left in it,’ remarks my rustic friend. ‘An’ what’s left 
stannin’ is rottin’ at the bottom. But it’s brought the turnips on 
so as you wouldn’t believe, an’ what I says is, you can’t have it 
both ways.’ 
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The carriage door slams, the guard whistles, and the train rolls 
on again. And I sink back into my corner, close my eyes again, 
and yield myself to the current of my thoughts. 


‘Dear Daddy !’ 

The cooing voice draws out the words as in a lingering caress 
as the two little blue eyes open with a ready smile upon the face 
that is leaning over the cot. 

‘ What was that you were whispering to yourself, darling ?’ 

‘Oh, that’s a big, big secret !’ 

‘ But she'll tell it to Daddy, won’t she ?’ 

‘Yes, I’ll tell it to Daddy, if you'll promise not to tell. I’m 
telling myself a story to send myself to sleep. I always do, you 
know.’ : 

‘ Always the same story ?’ 

‘Yes, always the same story. But it’s different every time. 
It’s the nicest story anybody ever heard.’ 

‘ What is it about ?’ . 

‘ It’s called the “‘ House where Baby and Daddy lived together.” 
Shall I tell you a chapter ?’ 

I wonder who whispers to Baby the story she whispers to 
Daddy-—of a truth, as he too thinks, the nicest story he has ever 
heard. From what secret garden, of which we elders engrossed in 
the sordid cares of life carelessly lose the key, do these baby fingers 
pluck the wondrous flowers of fancy wherewith they enwreathe 
and enchain our hearts ? 

As you entered the ‘House where Baby and Daddy lived 
together,’ through the little garden bright with flowers—all painted 
in singly, for Baby is a famous botanist—and along the flagged path 
to the porch crowned with honeysuckle and roses, it was not unlike 
sundry pretty cottages that Baby and Daddy had known together . 
at holiday seasons. But out of the back door you stepped at once 
into a wild forest, peopled now with fairies and elves, now with 
lions and tigers and wolves. And there Baby and Daddy lived 
together in a welter of wild adventures, wherein Daddy always 
played the heroic part, rescuing Baby at the eleventh hour from 
unimaginable perils—‘ and just as the lion was about to spring on 
Baby ’—‘ and just as the water-nixie had got Baby by the foot ’— 

But these thrilling scenes were relieved by more everyday 
indoor experiences, wherein Daddy rested from his Herculean 
labours, whilst Baby played the part. of tender hostess, coddling 
and cosseting Daddy to her heart’s content, preparing for him 
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toothsome meals, toasting his slippers by the fire, seating him tired 
and sleepy in the cushioned arm-chair, and always ending, as night 
after night chapter added itself to chapter, always ending with: 
‘and so they had their suppers and went to bed—that would be 
a good place to leave off, wouldn’t it ?’ 

And then, after the good-night kiss and the final tuck-in : ‘ And 
some day Baby and Daddy will live together in their little cottage, 
really and really, won’t they ?’ 

And into the little blue eyes what a wistful look would creep, 
for it was just beginning to dawn upon Baby that people did not 
always live happy ever after, and she would make disconcerting 
calculations as to relative ages, and equally disconcerting inquiries 
as to the utmost term to which human life might reasonably be 
expected to stretch. And so the rash promise was given, if only 
the wistful look in the little blue eyes might be dispelled, given 
with how full a heart Baby happily might not know. And then the 
little blue eyes would close, and with a sigh of contentment Baby 
would settle herself down to sleep, hugging the blissful conviction 
that centenarian daddies were quite in the everyday order of 
things, and that between a hundred years and eternity there really 
was not a second to choose. 

Meanwhile, some of the incidents of the nicest story anybody 
ever heard were actually transferred, by Baby herself, from the 
lullaby story to real life. 

‘And every day Baby gathered a flower for Daddy’s button- 
hole. It was a different colour for every day in the: week. Let 
me see. There are seven days in the week, aren’t there? And 
there are seven colours in the rainbow?’ And Baby clapped 
her hands at the happy coincidence. And so every week they did 
actually work their way through the rainbow, from violet on 

- Monday to red on Saturday. But as there are no green flowers, 
*’ceptin’ lady’s mantle, and that’s not a very pretty flower, is it ?’ 
green was left out of the weekly garland, and replaced by a white 
flower, which was worn on Sundays as is manifestly appropriate. 

It was a dream house, never to be livedin butindreams. And 
woe to them that wander in such a dream house with Baby, and 
are then left to wander therein alone ! 

I picture to myself one such daddy, left to wander therein alone. 

I picture him grown old and grey and bowed, lulling himself 
to sleep with the story of the ‘ House where Baby and Daddy.’ For 
that had become the title before the little authoress had told her 
last chapter, and left the story a fragment. 
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But shall it remain a fragment? Is it not within my new 
powers to finish this unfinished story ? Have I not eternity before 
me—eternity, wherein even a man might perfect any work he took 
in hand? And shall there remain even so much as one ragged 
edge to deface the perfection of the universe ? 

Through Cimmerian darkness, deeper than ever plummet 
sounded, I reach down to the sleeping soul. I reawaken it at a 
touch. It matters nothing whether it has slept but one infini- 
tesimal moment or through interminable aeons. The thread of 
life is smoothly knotted together again at the point where it had 
been snapped in sunder. 

A turn of the road brings the wanderer face to face with a 
cottage embowered in flowers. He had never noticed it before. 
How came it he had never noticed it before? For it is strangely 
familiar. With beating heart he draws near, pushes open the 
little wicket gate, walks up the flagged path between the ranks 
of flowers, and so to the little porch crowned with honeysuckle 
and roses. 

And then his heart gives one great leap and stands still. For 
above the lintel is inscribed in childish capitals: THE HOUSE 
WHERE BABY AND DADDY. 

And the door opens, and standing on the threshold, a white 
flower in her hand and in her eyes a radiant smile of weloome— 

O God in Heaven, am I but a presumptuous and blasphemous 
dreamer, or can it haply be that Thou hast permitted a ray from 
one facet of the infinite jewel of Thy purposes to dazzle my purblind 
human eyes ? 


‘It looks like clearing up at last,’ remarks my rustic friend 
from the doorway of the carriage. ‘What I holds is that the 
longer it rains, the surer you are to have sunshine in the end. 
And maybe the hay ’ill be none so bad after all. It’s goin’ to be 
a main heavy crop.’ 

He bids me a cheery ‘ good-mornin’’ as he gets out of the 
train, and I wonder if some day he will awaken out of Cimmerian 
darkness and find himself in a railway train, watching mournfully 
for a glimpse of a side valley, with a vignette of a weather-stained, 
grey-stone old farmstead, watching hopelessly, for that he knows 
there shall be flashed to him no greeting, when suddenly—far 
below—standing at the door of the farmstead with a child in 


her arms— 
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OBSERVATION of birds in their haunts has been with me a lifelong 
passion, yet only once can I claim to have made anything like an 
exhaustive study of feathered creatures at work and play. This 
achievement I propose to record. 

Annually, my duties led me to visit, in the ‘nineties, that group 
of islands in the Bass Straits which is a connecting link between 
Australia and Tasmania, a region little known, very sparsely settled. 
I doubt whether the entire population on some dozen islands 
numbered 300, though Flinders must be 50 miles in length, and 
Barren Island nearly as large. Quite two-thirds of the residents 
are half-castes, and are the only relics of the old Tasmanian race 
now in existence, all well known to me. To minister to them was 
one of my greatest joys, and not least because it took me away from 
beaten tracks and into scenes which I will set out to describe. I 
am not surprised that the Furneaux Islands are shunned by most : 
they are situated upon the ‘ roaring forties,’ and in a funnel between 
two lands, through which the gales are so frequent that if it was 
uncertain when one would reach one’s destination, it was much 
more doubtful when one would return. On one occasion I escaped 
in a ketch of 14 tons, taking some risks ; but no other boat after that 
either approached or left those shores for five weeks. Once I paced 
the shore for twelve days, wondering how many more engagements _ 
on the mainland would pass before I could return to Tasmania. 
Needless to say, there was no way of communicating either by post 
or telegraph. But what charms of nature! A beautiful climate 
never too hot or cold. Again, if some would point to the products 
as consisting of kangaroos, wallabys, and wild cattle, to myself they 
were quite different : they would be ‘ mutton birds,’ Cape Barren 
geese, and ‘ the paper nautilus,’ the latter surely the most beautiful 
of shells. Once in six or seven years these sea-fairies came ashore 
in thousands, to vanish again mysteriously till their next sudden 

‘ appearance. 

The mutton bird. Its scientific name is Puffinus tenwirostris, 
or sooty petrel. It belongs to a tribe which is surely the first of 
all the ocean birds for graceful motion, unmistakable for the glory 
of its flight, happiest when the storm is heaviest. It is matched 
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on land, in my opinion, only by the swifts. Perhaps I shall hardly 
be believed when I tell, from personal observation of many years, 
of the numbers of these beautiful petrels in these islands ; and yet 
I can well believe that in my day they were not more than a fourth 
part of those that bred in this region when we took possession of 
Australia. For example, Davies, in 1846, says, ‘I have actually 
sailed through them from Flinders to Tamar Heads’ (80 miles). 
And again, a natural exaggeration, ‘ Night is ushered in a good ten 
minutes before the time.’ Flinders records that he ‘ sailed through 
a flock which must have been 40 miles long.’ Twenty years ago 
there were certainly five or six extensive islands, once left free for 
these birds, from which they have been wholly banished by the 
presence of cattle and sheep, and for a reason which will presently 
be given. Yearly, I looked forward to renewed acquaintance in 
autumn with these creatures in their breeding-places, though I fear 
that much of what I set down reads more like a fairy-tale than sober 
fact. But why ‘ mutton birds’? Sealers and others are supposed 
to have thus named them in the early days when the young petrels 
afforded delicious food to men who might otherwise have starved. 

Sooty petrels disappear altogether from May to September. 
I have inquired of captains of vessels in Australian waters but 
have always received the same answer. They have not seen them 
in the winter of the Antipodes. I believe they must migrate 
towards the Antarctic after breeding. There the ocean abounds 
with their food—‘ whale food,’ the half-castes call it—tiny molluscs 
and sea-jellies. But they arrive in millions almost to a day, in 
the island regions, delayed at times by the weather. The date 
is September 17. The half-castes look out for them for what be- 
comes in due time their harvest. The birds have paired already, 
and commence at once to scratch out their holes in loose soil to 
a depth of about a yard. So loose is the soil in all their breeding 
places that cattle, and even sheep, are abhorred by them, and as 
with rooks, if once they abandon a place it is generally a final 
farewell. They work only at night, and depart seaward before 
dawn. So completely do they disappear during daylight that it 
is quite possible for a stranger not to be aware of the immense 
population of a sandy island if he keeps early hours and does 
not emerge till after dawn. I scarcely ever saw a petrel in the day- 
time from these islands in any of my visits, and the reason is clear. 
When once they alight it is extremely difficult for them to fly off 
level ground, on account of the length of their wings, and I have often 
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chased and caught them in the darkness. Their enemies during 
the day hours are flocks of crows and Pacific gulls, who are ever 
on the lookout for a meal. By November 1 their holes 
are all prepared, and they disappear for three weeks, arriving 
again almost to a day, namely, on November 20; and then almost 
in one night hundreds of thousands of eggs are laid at the bottom 
of the holes. Only one egg is laid, and the common belief of those 
who live among these birds and make their livelihood by them, 
is that if an egg is destroyed no other is laid afterwards. I have 
heard of no egg being discovered before November 18. The 
young birds appear about January 15, and perhaps for a week 
they are in danger from the black snakes which literally swarm 
on these rookeries. After that, though the young are alone all 
day, there is no further danger. 

As to the snakes, I myself, not being a born Australian, shrank 
from approaching a snake, but I never knew an Australian-born 
person, adult or child, who did not at once finish off any snake 
that came in the way. 

On these islands during birding time no one goes abroad with- 
out a gun or astick. In half an hour I have stepped over thirteen 
snakes stretched out on the track just killed. One half-caste family 
declared they had killed 600 in two months. Allow for exaggera- 
tion and divide by three, and it is still wonderful. Nor will it 
be surprising to hear that one night, when stretched on the ground 
of a roofless and doorless hut—if hut it could be called—I heard 
a hissing close to my ear. I struck a match and found that my 
visitor was nothing more than a tame wombat who desired to 
be friendly. My companion, who had once nearly died from a 
snake bite, had previously fled from the hut with the muttered 
exclamation, ‘I can stand this no longer. ’ 

But I pass on to the nightly wonder of the return of the petrels 
to their young. Whenever it was possible, whether visiting a 
lighthouse or with half-castes in their homes (of course for me it 
was tent life on many occasions), I looked forward to those even- 
ings. Never did the glorious avalanche of birds fail to fascinate. 
Let me describe, although words cannot adequately paint the 
picture. All day long not a petrel had been in sight, and no sound 
betrayed the presence of the young in their holes. It was this 
silence on the sandy island (perhaps 300 acres in extent, but 
perforated in every available spot with holes) which was almost 
uncanny. Were the fledgelings asleep, or were they warned by 
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instinct that enemies abounded ? A stranger might almost imagine 
that starvation awaited him unless he were rescued. Loose sand, 
barilla scrub, no trees, yet so apparently uninviting a spot was 
the temporary home of a million birds. As the sun was setting 
I walked up into the ‘ rookery,’ and to some spot where one could 
have under observation a fair stretch of the island. The light 
faded, the orange bar westward blazed under a cloudless sky. 
The air was still, not a petrel in sight as I scanned the horizon. 
Then as it began to grow dark suddenly one petrel flew rapidly past. 
Then—then the avalanche, the rush of some of the noblest flying 
birds in creation. Look where one would, nothing was to be seen 
but regiments, brigades, army corps of them, wheeling, plunging 
into their holes. They seemed to have no difficulty in finding 
their young, there seemed no hesitation about it. So torrential 
was the rush that often I feared for my head, and crouched among 
the scrub. Perhaps the following notes taken in February, our 
Australian autumn, may help: 6.35 P.m., not a petrel in sight ; 
6.40, the first bird visible out at sea; 6.43, the sun disappeared ; 
6.48, sunset from the top of the lighthouse and the light flashed 
out ; 6.53, the first petrel flew rapidly over the island without 
settling. (Was he sent forward as a scout?) 6.56, the numbers 
so great that I ceased counting ; 6.58, the numbers bewildering ; 
7.6, the numbers at their maximum—tens of thousands of birds 
whirling, wheeling, flashing up from all sides, whistling like bullets 
past one’s head ; 7.30, nearly all the birds seemed to have arrived. 
It will be noted that in about thirty-five minutes something like 
600,000 birds had arrived and had reached their young. These 
numbers I will presently justify. 

But another very remarkable fact always fascinated me. 
This great rush was always made in dead silence. Never 
did I hear a single note from any bird. Was it the result 
of caution? There was something weird about this cataract 
of dumb creatures under cover of the night. But the aspect of 
things changed very soon after the parent birds had arrived. You 
must understand what at once happened. The young had been 
foodless for some fourteen hours, and it was the duty of the parents 
to pour the oil they had secreted down the throats of some 300,000 
young birds. Never have I heard such extraordinary, uncanny, 
and at length mirth-provoking noises as emerged from the ground 
and from all sides, and even from beneath one’s feet. Gurglings, 
groanings, hoarse laughter, lamentation (almost woe), the night 
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was made hideous -by most unmusical sounds, till the babies had 
been satiated. Usually about 9 p.m. I used to return to my tem- 
porary home, but on one occasion on a night in March—autumn, 
be it remembered—when the moon was at the full and a steady 
and warm westerly breeze was blowing over one of these petrel 
homes, I determined to keep a whole night watch and record 
its experiences. Clad in grey, I emerged from the hospitable 
house of a farmer who, with his brother, owned an islet of 120 
acres, strictly preserving it for mutton birds, and started on 
my venture. First, of course, there came the usual experience 
of the great inrush, followed by the chorus, as of lost souls, 
underground. 

I proceed. With watch and pocket-book I moved silently 
over the rookery, occasionally catching a bird on the ground and 
releasing it. I noticed also, regretfully, that here and there a 
barbed-wire fence had been erected to confine a few cattle on the 
harder ground. This was fatal to a few birds as they dashed 
homewards, but these were collected and eaten, if the gulls had 
not already claimed them. By 10 p.m. the underground noises 
had ceased, and silence fell on the rookery. Here I may mention 
that my vigil was not quite unaccompanied by a certain anxiety. 
It is the common belief that in March the snakes ‘ travel,’ meaning 
that they are abroad more than usual, and when in due time one 
laid oneself down among the barilla in a favourable spot, rustlings 
in close proximity to oneself, especially as one kept very still, 
imported a certain amount of anxiety. Then commenced a 
beautiful experience. Many of the parent birds did not remain 
long in their holes : some walked about, but in no case did I find 
any asleep ; I think they must rest at sea in the daytime. Indeed, 
I have often seen acres of these birds swimming on the surface of 
the ocean when passing in steamers. The rookery was almost as 
bright as in the day, and a few score of birds were always flitting 
backwards and forwards, just skimming the tops of the bushes 
and passing within a foot of my face. Some that were upon the 
_ ground touched me and scurried away in alarm. Hour after 

hour this graceful quadrille of silent creatures continued, and 
sleep was not to be thought of, owing to the fascination of the 
scene. At about 2 a.m. the rookery awoke. Noises were heard, 
a greater number of the birds joined in the dance. Also, close 
beside me, I saw the elders busily cleaning out their holes ; little 
fountains of sand were rising into the moonlight, and when this 
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part of their duty was accomplished the parents stuffed the mouth 
of the hole with dried grass. It was a natural precaution, but it 
is also a welcome guide in due time to the birders, for absence 
of such a covering generally means that a snake has become a 
companion of the young bird, or else that the hole is empty. In 
due time I stole out towards a sandy ridge about thirty yards 
from the shore, and within thirty feet of a conical rock with sloping 
sides, expectant of what I knew I should next behold. I remember 
that as I lay concealed I heard a rustling close under my shoulder. 
I dared not move, and to this day I do not know whether it was a 
petrelor a snake. Once a bird mistook me for a rock and climbed 
on to my chest, only to scurry away in terror. By 3.15 a.m. the 
whole rookery was awake—hundreds of birds were leaving ; and 
it was the manner in which their departure was effected which 
was my last, and perhaps the crowning, experience of that never- 
to-be-forgotten night watch. Birds in dozens, in files and columns, 
were clambering up on the slope of the rock close by me. As 
each one reached the summit he extended his wings, those glorious 
pointed wings, straight upward, and with a spring passed into 
the air and away; and this process was, of course, continuing 
everywhere. I noted, too, that in every case they faced the 
wind. At times so eager were they to depart that they jostled 
one another, yet in perfect harmony. 

So the hours passed, and soon the light grew. At 4.43 I 
counted a score upon the rock. By 4.53 daylight approached 
and they were all hurrying: by 5.5 only a few were left. At 
5.15 the last bird flew away from the rock which I was observing, 
at 5.19 not a bird was visible anywhere, and the rookery was 
silent, apparently devoid of life. And at 5.19, just four minutes 
after the last bird had disappeared, I heard the wailing of a 
Pacific gull, and soon afterwards a squadron of these creatures, 
together with a band of crows, passed over my head searching the 
ground for a possible belated traveller. One gave a sigh of relief 
that these friends, for so they had become, were safe from their 
foes ; for on the wing it would seem impossible that any feathered 
creature could catch a petrel.. 

And now as to the numbers of these birds. On Chappell Island, 
one of the famous rookeries which is still in existence, the half- 
castes generally took for food about 204,000 young birds. Tens of 
thousands escape, for the sea is black with them when the young 
birds depart, this being made possible by the Government regulation 
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that no bird can be taken before March 20, and in May the holes 
are deserted. Moreover, twenty-one families of half-castes live for 
six weeks on the young birds, as do their kangaroo dogs. A half- 
caste at full work thinks nothing of eating from six to ten birds a 
day, incredible as it may seem. If 100,000 young birds escape, 
while over twice as many are eaten, it would appear certain that 
there were over 600,000 old birds on the island; thus my 
computation of one million birds on one sandy island in these 
Straits seems a moderate calculation. 

I was never able to witness the departure of the young birds, 
and here again we come to another of the marvels of bird life. The 
parents, when in their opinion it is right to cease feeding their off- 
spring, depart, leaving the young in their holes, and vanish from 
human gaze from May till the following September. Meanwhile 
the young petrels are left solitary ; they have never seen the light 
nor have they been taught to fly. After about a fortnight hunger 
drives them into the open air, and unaided, except by instinct, they 
have to find their way to the water, learn to fly and to feed, and in 
due time, without a guide, to find their way to their parents thousands 
of miles away. Of course multitudes fall victims to gulls and crows ; 
but so great are their numbers that nothing can endanger the species. 
Indeed, one has been glad at times to remember that only one egg 
islaidineachhole. There are many islands still which are untouched 
by birders, precipitous places without boat harbours, the homes 
of countless swarms of these creatures. New Zealand also knows 
them well, and here and there round the Tasmanian coasts and not 
only in the Bass Straits they swarm. There is very much to be 
said about the history of these Furneaux Islands, of the remarkable 
details of the birding and of the half-caste population, of the Cape 
Barren geese as I have observed them, and of adventures of my own 
in this region. Before me there stands a case containing one of my 
feathered friends on a rock with wings extended upward, a constant 
reminder of very happy days spent in the Antipodes among some 
of the most beautiful of feathered creatures. 

H. H. Montcomery 
(Bishop). 
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WITH THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF BORNEO. 


SincE the late Mr. Barnum starred some woolly-headed black from 
heaven knows where as ‘ The Wild Man of Borneo; Captured in 
his Native Haunts with Frightful Loss of Life, and brought to 
Civilisation at Enormous Risk and Expense,’ the world has gone 
on believing that the Borneo Dyak is the wildest of all wild men, 
and that the white man who ventures to put foot upon the shore 
of that island takes his life in his finger tips. This idea has been 
given colour in later years by various and sundry accounts which 
have characterised the Dyaks as merciless head-hunters, and more 
or less magnified the risks that this and that writer or scientist 
has undergone in venturing amongst them. 

It is true that the Dyaks were, and still are under ‘ favourable 
circumstances,’ head-hunters, but this is practised so exclusively 
amongst themselves, in tribal feuds or in the satisfaction of 
traditional requirements of one kind or another, that it may be 
said that there are very few uncivilised parts of the world where 
the white man may travel with greater freedom and safety than 
in Borneo, be it in Dutch or British territory, or in the realm of 
the Great White Rajah of Sarawak. Certainly there are a half- 
dozen islands in the Philippines, and ten times that number in 
the South-West Pacific, where one runs greater risks from the 
natives; while with the real danger which one encounters in 
venturing among the tribes of the Afghanistan-India frontier, or 
those of a score of districts in Africa, there is nothing to compare 
in Borneo. One gets into what one fancies are awkward places 
now and then, as in the instance which I am about torelate ; but 
these are almost invariably the result of misunderstanding rather 
than of any blood-thirsty desire of the natives to add a white 
man’s head to the collections already blackening in the smoke 
upon their ridge poles. 

In spite of the firm hand of the United States in the Philippines, 
head-hunting is practised there—by the Igorots of North-Central 
Luzon—far more persistently than in any part of Borneo. Dr. 
Jenks, in his admirable work upon the Bontoc Igorots, cites an 
instance occurring in 1903—four years after American occupation— 
in which over one hundred and fifty gory trophies fell to the lot 
of the victors in a tribal battle. For the most part, however, 
both Igorot and Dyak confine their head-taking to the one or two 
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that are considered imperative upon his entry to manhood’s estate, 
and without which no self-respecting maiden would think of con- 
sidering his overtures for marriage. The heads are still often taken 
from the bodies of those killed in tribal feuds, but these latter 
are becoming rarer, both in Luzon and Borneo. 

As in most of the wilder islands of the South Pacific, the natives 
of Borneo are divided into two classes, those of the coast and those 
of the interior. The Sea Dyak is the more sophisticated, but the 
Land Dyak has clung the more tenaciously to his head-hunting 
customs. The latter is a high-strung, sensitive savage, intensely 
superstitious in nature and given to connecting the most trivial 
events of his daily life with Antu or spirit influence. With many 
traits and custom in common with the Sea Dyak, his honesty, 
simplicity and general amiability—all doubtless due to his never 
having been in contact with the coastal Malays, the Chinese, nor 
the whites—make the Land Dyak the far more attractive and 
likeable of the two. The strange and amusing events which I 
am setting down occurred on the occasion of my first encounter 
with Land Dyaks. 

Our little party of four had boated for several days up the 
Rejang, the principal river of Sarawak, and one evening found 
ourselves paddling across a broad stretch of open water, where a 
large tributary flowed in, towards the big village which could be 
dimly guessed at a point a little above where the main river took 
up its course again. As we neared the shore a considerable com- 
motion was observable about the water-front of the village, interest 
appearing to focus at a point upon the bank immediately in front 
of the big house of the headman. We saw the people, to the ac- 
companiment of great shouting and singing, put something into 
the water, and presently, bobbing daintily along before the gentle 
evening land breeze, the neatest little model imaginable of a Dyak 
sail-boat came down to meet us. 

: My three companions—all young rubber planters from the British 
North Borneo side—were almost as untutored in the customs 
of the Sarawak native as myself; but we all of us had heard of 
the hospitality and kindness of the Land Dyaks, and at once 
jumped to the conclusion that this pretty practice was a way 
they had of welcoming the stranger to their village. It would 
probably be freighted with mangosteens and other rare fruit, we 
told each other, and paid the thoughtful senders many pretty 
compliments as our rapidly paddled canoe bore down upon the 
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graceful little craft. Our boatmen grinned as we lifted the dainty 
model aboard—it was but three feet long and complete in every 
detail—and no wonder, for it contained, not the freight of luscious 
fruit which we had so fondly anticipated, but only five small insects 
of different species, all alive, and all tethered to the slender masts 
with thin strands of some vegetable fibre. These, and a few 
blades of green rice, were all the fairy ship contained. 

But if our boatmen seemed to find amusement in the occurrence, 
quite different was its effect upon the concourse on the bank. 
No sooner did they observe what had happened to their little ship 
than the singing and dancing stopped and all voices were raised 
in a great wail of protest and lamentation. Plainly we had com- 
mitted about the worst kind of a breach of Land Dyak etiquette 
possible ; perhaps even spoiled our chances of getting more paddlers 
to proceed on up river with, for this village was the limit beyond 
which our men from the coast—Malays and Sea Dyaks—refused 
to risk their heads and their boat. 

A swiftly paddled canoe was alongside before half the remaining 
distance to the village was passed, and a handsome young fellow, 
resplendent in brass and shell arm and leg rings, indignantly 
demanded the return of his ship. This we did with the greatest 
alacrity, bidding our interpreter to make the most abject and 
sweeping apology that his imagination could frame. This relieved 
the tenseness of the situation somewhat, and we had opportunity 
to enquire regarding the nature of our offence, and to learn, to our 
chagrin, that our men had known all along that the despatching 
of the little ship with the insects was a piece of Land Dyak magic 
for getting rid of the pests that were eating their rice, the efficacy 
of which magic was believed to be destroyed if the ship was touched 
by human hands on its voyage to the sea. The reason that they 
had not protested against our taking it up, they said, was because 
the pests were being sent to ravage their own rice fields, which 
catastrophe had been averted, or at least postponed, by our action. 

There was a distinct chilliness in our reception when we landed, 
but after we had scattered apologies with one hand and brass 
wire and beads with the other—if there was man, woman or child 
that did not receive a full share of these treasures it was because 
he was overlooked—for an hour or so things took on a cheerier 
aspect. We were told that on the morrow, if none of the in- 
sects had died, the little ship would be launched again, and that 
we might be present at the ceremony; but if even a single one 
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of the creatures perished the whole week of preparation would have 
to be gone over again, and on no account could anyone be allowed 
to leave the village during that period. After that, the giving us 
a canoe and paddlers would depend upon the rulings of the Antus, 
who would let their will be known through the medicine man. 
But in any case we must promise not to allow any of our men to 
leave the village on their return until the little ship had had full 
time to reach the coast. If they attempted to escape before 
that time they would be pursued and—brought back. That was 
the way the headman—he spoke some Malayan and could there- 
fore hold broken conversation with my planter friends—put it ; 
but we knew very well that only-a part of each one of them would 
be brought back, for there is no head by which a Land Dyak so 
truly sets store as that of his cousin, the Sea Dyak. 

As a week’s delay in any case, with the chance good for not 
being able to proceed at all in case the Antus were of unfavourable 
mind, hinged on the health of those tethered insects, it may be under- 
stood that their condition came in for not a little discussion that 
night. One of us recalled that the ‘ big yellow one’ was near to 
being bisected by his halter ; another, that the ‘shiny green one’ 
was nervous and irritable, and seemed to be in the habit of flying 
around the mast and getting hung in mid-air; another, that the 
“horny shelled one with mottled wings’ looked droopy and anaemic 
and hardly strong enough to last out the night. The ‘long, slender 
black one’ had his side crushed in, someone remembered, and 
the ‘little gray one’ had almost slipped its tether. We told 
each other that the cats or the birds might get them, that the 
smoke of the ‘doctor’s pintu ’ might kill them, that the very 
weight of the responsibility which rested upon their shoulders 
(this a feeble attempt at facetiousness) would crush them; and 
when, at daybreak the next morning, we swarmed out and found 
them all hale and hearty, our surprise and thankfulness knew no 
bounds. All the forenoon someone stood watch over the preciously 
freighted shiplet, and no bulletins from the deathbed of a beloved 
sovereign were ever received with more anxious interest than were 
the reports which each succeeding man, as he came from his turn 
‘on watch,’ brought of the condition of those five tethered insects. 

* Nine o’clock—one of the black fellow’s legs has come off, but 
he seems otherwise to be all right. The others are resting quietly.’ 
‘Ten o’clock—the “little gray ” slipped its tether and seems to 
have been injured in being captured. It has not moved for half 
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an hour. Others lively.’ ‘Eleven o’clock—the “little gray ” 
is spryer than ever and does not seem injured in the least; the 
black one and the yellow one started fighting, but were separated 
before either was harmed.’ ‘Twelve o’clock—all quiet.’ 

So the bulletins came in all the afternoon, growing, if anything, 
more favourable as the hour for the launching, sunset, approached. 
As the sun dipped behind the wall of greenery on the opposite 
bank of the river, the ship was carried down to the grassy slope 
which led from the headman’s pintu to the water, there to await 
the moment when the chief would give the word for the launching. 
Every soul in the village appeared to be present, as well as repre- 
sentatives from neighbouring settlements which were interested 
in putting an end to the rice pests. 

The golden light came filtering more thinly through the distant 
tree tops, and then ceased altogether. The chief looked at the 
manang or doctor, who nodded his approval, and gave the word 
for the launching, starting a measured, deep-chested chant which 
was presently taken up by all the assembled multitude. Two men 
lifted the boat and started carrying it to the water’s edge. Halfway 
down one of them slipped slightly, and in his effort to recover him- 
self the ship was thrown sharply on her beam ends. Three of the 
insects rose in alarm and began weaving about the mast ; the ‘little 
gray’ only huddled up indifferently and went sliding across the 
deck to bump up against the ‘big yellow’ in the port scuppers. 
The latter drew back for a moment as though in surprise and then, 
an onrush of unsatiated appetite seeming to assail him all at once, 
darted forward and swallowed the ‘little gray’ at a single gulp. 

Instantly the gathering was in an uproar. Everyone was 
shouting and gesticulating at someone else, the principal centre 
of contention being not the little ship which careened unnoticed 
on the greensward, but a little knot of men who had backed up 
into an embrasure in the roots of a towering tamandu tree and 
seemed to be protesting their innocence of some offence the others 
were charging them with. For the moment all that was clear 
to us was that the launching was indefinitely postponed, and that 
something very lively in the way of a fight seemed highly imminent. 

All the men were gripping the handles of their parangs as they 
roared at one another, while the women commenced backing 
apprehensively out of the orbit of disturbance, an ominous sign 
amongst any savage people. Evidently we were booked to see 
something in the way of head-taking after all, and, thanking 
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our stars that the demonstration did not appear to be directed 
against ourselves, loosened our revolvers in their holsters, bunched 
up together for safety, and waited for the fun to begin. 

The shoutings and denunciations increased in vigour, and 
flashes of half-drawn parangs glinted here and there in the crush 
about the tree. The brown faces in the angle of the buttress-like 
roots were yellowing with apprehension and terror, and a half- 
dozen pairs of eyes shifted this way and that in search of some 
way of escape. Suddenly those of the man who seemed to be the 
headman of the party rested on us, where we stood ranged in 
line upon the bottom of an upturned canoe, instantly to flash up 
with quick intelligence as their owner appeared to be struck with 
an idea. 

A look of hope flared up in his face and, extending his hand in 
our direction, he began shouting excitedly at the ominous press 
which hemmed him in. Presently the crowd began paying heed 
to his words and fell silent, apparently much impressed by what 
he was saying. Presently all eyes were turned upon our little 
band—our men had stuck close to us for safety—and in their 
angry glowerings there seemed an unmistakable menace. Evidently 
the accused chief had succeeded in diverting suspicion from his 
party to ours; plainly, we were about to be attacked. One 
counselled fight, another parley, and another flight; and a good 
deal of the same diversity of opinion appeared to have been shared 
by our men, for the four Malays cut and ran for the jungle at once, 
while the three Sea Dyaks boldly drew their parangs and stepped 
out to sell their heads for a proper price. 

But that nothing of a belligerent nature was on the tapis 
appeared almost immediately. Hands dropped from parang hilts, 
the tense lines faded from the faces, and all hostility of attitude 
was cast off as quickly as it had been assumed. We did not learn 
of it for an hour or two, but the inspiration which had come to the 
threatened chief had been merely to point out to his would-be 
assailants that the taking of a head was punishable with five years’ 
imprisonment, and that, with white men present, all the details 
of the little affair would be sure to be reported to the Great White 
Rajah at Kuching, the length of whose arm they had good reason 
,_ to remember. 

For the moment, very naturally, the Dyaks of the village 
looked upon us in much the same way as the small boy in the act 
of robbing a bird’s nest looks upon the inconvenient person who 
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chances along and makes that consummation imprudent. Probably, 
if he gets the chance, he will rob the nest later, and I have no doubt 
that, if a favourable opportunity ever offers, our village friends will 
have the heads of the small bunch of their neighbours whom they 
had cornered that evening in the angle of the buttresses of the 
big tamandu. 

All of this sounds strange and incomprehensible when told 
without explanation in the order in which the events unfolded 
themselves to us. Here were we, a party of white men, travelling 
with a passport issued by a Resident of Rajah Brooke, held up 
indefinitely because we chanced to pick up a little toy boatload 
of insects which drifted athwart our course in the river. And now 
the Dyaks were ready to cut off each other's heads because a large 
yellow beetle had swallowed a small gray one. Surely the thing 
needed a deal of explaining. This we demanded, and received, 
in the course of the evening, and though the workings of the mind 
of the untutored savage in any matter where magic is concerned 
are beyond any white man’s complete comprehension, yet the 
idea of the weird performance, together with the reason for the 
trouble at the ‘launching,’ was made fairly plain. 

We had already been shown the ravaged rice fields and been 


told that the launching of the little boat, with its strange passengers, 


was the culmination of a ceremony for the getting rid of the pests 
which were responsible for the damage. Specimens of all the 
insects which are known to eat the growing rice are brought in 
by the people, and the largest one of each variety is selected for 
transportation. These, to the accompaniment of much singing 
and dancing, are put aboard a little boat which has been especially 
constructed for the occasion and blessed by the ‘doctor,’ and 
sent off down the river to lead their cohorts to the rice fields of 
the coastal natives and away from those that they are now infest- 
ing. The chant which is sung at the launching even directs them 
to the specific localities where the best foraging will be found, as 
the translation I will set down presently shows. 

The ravages of the pests on this particular occasion had been 
severer than usual, and more widely spread; so that when our 
village announced its intention of holding a ‘launching bee,’ 
several of the smaller up-river settlements, having more faith in 
the magic of the former’s doctor than their own, begged permission 
to participate in the ceremony. 

Among these villages was one distant about forty miles up the 
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big tributary of the Rejang, with which the village at the forks 
had maintained a head feud for many years, but with which at the 
present moment, a balance of trophies having been struck, there 
was a sort of armed neutrality. The half-dozen representatives 
of this settlement had brought with them, in addition to the three 
or four beetles which had long been known as rice eaters, two others 
which, while often observed in the paddy fields, had always been 
looked upon rather as eaters of the rice bugs than of the rice 
itself. Neither of them had ever been ‘transported ’ before and, 
after a day’s discussion, it was decided that only one, the ‘big 
yellow,’ should be given a trial trip. 

The ill-feeling engendered by the dispute had been simmering 
all the time, and when the ‘big yellow’ revealed the fact that it 
was indeed a rice beetle parasite by gulping down the small gray 
just previous to the second launching, it boiled over at once. The 
treacherous visitors had all but trapped them into banishing for- 
ever the very insect which it was to their most vital interests to 
keep! Surely it was a cunningly devised scheme to do them 
harm, the insult of which could not possibly be wiped out but 
with the blood of the offenders’ severed heads. The young chief 
assured us without a blush that only our presence had prevented 
his taking an immediate and summary vengeance, which now, 
he regretfully added, would have to wait a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. The quaking visitors, followed by taunts and threats 
of what would happen the next time any of their village chanced 
that way, were allowed to go to their boat and put off up river. 
Us, as having been the means of preventing the calamity which 
would have followed the sending away of the beneficent yellow 
parasite, the chief publicly thanked, promising all the assistance 
we required for the continuance of our journey as soon as the 
final ‘launching’ was over. 

This event, after a night and a day of exorcism by the ‘ doctor’ 
—including, we were told, apologies to the cruelly wronged 
parasite—took place the following evening. It went off most 
auspiciously, and the occasion presented us with a final opportunity 
for establishing ourselves in the goodwill of the village. The 
shouting which followed the launching of the little ship had given 
way to rhythmic chanting and dancing, and in the drone of the 
singing we fancied that we detected the familiar names of several 
localities along the coast. These were the places, explained the 
chief, to which the pests were being sent, and he roughly trans 
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lated into Malayan the words of the endlessly iterated refrain. 
One of the planters who, before the cockroaches ate the strings 
and the white ants the big fiddle itself, had been wont to while 
away his long evening playing the cello, had a good ear for music 
and quickly caught the air of the chant; another roughly ranged 
the words into rhyme. 

Did the chief think that a bit of English chanting would help 
speed the venture? He did. Let him and his people listen, 
then. 

Twice or thrice we tried it under our breaths to perfect the 
harmony and teamwork, and then, with the ‘cellist leading on 
a pigskin tom-tom, and the rest of us beating gongs or hollow logs, 
we sent this admonition booming down the still river to the 
passengers on the disappearing shiplet : 


Go you to Kudat, to Brunei, Sandakan, 
Tarry not on the way, do not disperse ; 

Go to the lands of your fathers and mothers, 
Come you not back here our rice fields to curse. 


The next day, with the best canoe and boatmen that we had 
during the entire trip, we were sent on our way, followed by the 
blessings of the assembled villagers. When we returned, a fort- 
night later, not a rice beetle was to be seen, and the ravaged paddy 
fields were again springing into their pristine velvetiness of verdance. 
The pests had all disappeared within three days of the final 
‘launching,’ the natives assured us. 

A few days later I asked the Resident at the mouth of the 
river if he thought that our chant really had anything to do with 
the apparent miracle. ‘Perhaps it did,’ he replied; ‘stranger 
things have happened in Borneo. But more likely the fact (which 
seems always to have escaped the notice of the natives) that the 
limit of the lives of the several insects which eat the growing rice 
is about ten days was a more potent factor.’ 


Lewis R. FREEMAN. 





IN WINDSOR FOREST. 
BY THE REV. P. H. DITCHFIELD. 


Farr is our forest and most famous in the world, save perhaps 
that of France’s Fontainebleau. Not even Dante’s pinewoods of 
Ravenna, where he wandered as in a beautiful dream, can surpass 
its loveliness. Its solitudes invite, and here Nature, the wisest 
architect, has reared many an oak-crowned knoll on which to 
linger on a@ summer’s day, and to lie careless and unthoughtful, 
listening to the songsters of the woods, away from men and towns. 
Fear not to enter it, as the benighted maiden in ‘ Comus’ dreaded 
to meet the rude wassailers of the woods— 


‘The nodding horrors of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger.’ 


A forest was made to wander in, though men have tried to stop 
us by enacting cruel and dread Forest Laws, and a century ago 
our woods were not innocent of barbarous man-traps and spring- 
guns. I shall wander where I list in this forest of ours, and per- 


chance meet many strange companions. It is haunted by many 
of its old-time denizens. There are the fairies, less substantial 
than the ‘Merry Wives,’ ‘sweet Anne Page,’ ‘Mrs. Quickly,’ 
and the rest, who waited for Falstaff at the Fairies’ Dell nigh 
Herne’s Oak; and perhaps their Queen Titania will graciously 
bid her sprites 

‘Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 


Hop in his walks and gambol in his eyes... . 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies.’ 


There are, too, the shades of the deer who meet us at every turn, 
and lorded it over subservient man, and tuled the forest with a 
lordly air, until Fate came one day, and the yeomen prickers roused 
them from their lair, and great greyhounds chased them ; or they 
were driven past the ‘Standing’ and killed by an arrow shot by 
Queen Elizabeth or some Court favourite. The deer have gone, 
victims of the hooked apple or the poacher’s gun, or ending peaceful 
days in Windsor Park. 

And then there are our outlaws, wild masterless men, who 
sought refuge in our forest, robbed travellers, killed the deer, and 
terrorised the inhabitants. No wonder that the lord of Swallow- 
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field besought a Bull from the Pope granting him permission to 
build a chapel nigh his house, on account of the danger he incurred 
from floods in winter and outlaws and robbers in the summer 
when he and his family attended Divine service in his mother 
church of Sonning. We were always rather lawless in our forest 
from the days of Adam de Gurdon, the Robin Hood of Windsor 
and prototype of the merry men of Sherwood, concerning one of 
whom the rhymer sings : 


‘The fish in the lake and the deer of the vale 
Were less free to Lord Dacre than Allan-a-dale—’ 


almost down to the present time. ‘Wokingham Blacks’ spread 
terror throughout our country-side a century ago, while Colonel 
Negus, the ranger, was preparing his comforting beverage that 
bears his name at his house now known as Ravenswood, until at 
length they were caught and hanged. Charles Kingsley wrote of 
his Eversley parishioners: ‘ The clod of these parts is a descendant 
of many generations of broom-squires and deer-stealers. The in- 
stinct of sport is strong within him still, though no more of the 
Queen’s deer are to be shot in the winter turnip fields or caught 
by an apple-baited hook hung from an orchard bough.’ Our 
forest dwellers are still cunning of hand, and no beast of the field, 
from the weasel upwards, but they can capture, nor wild bird they 
cannot take if they will, and they have rare cunning in all their 
rustic crafts. ; 

Let not the unlearned imagine that a forest is composed of 
continuous woodlands. That were monotonous and dreary. We 
have long stretches of wild heath-land and gorse, and moss and 
fern and pasture and corn-land. A forest, according to Manwood, 
is ‘ the highest franchise of princely pleasure,’ wherein wild beasts 
and fowls of the forest, chase, and warren, abide under the protec- 
tion of the king. And such was Windsor. It was divided into 
‘Walkes,’ each stocked with red or dappled fallow deer, and 
governed by a special keeper, some of whom held their office by 
right of inheritance. Hatches or gates led from one ‘ Walke’ to 
another, and we still have places named after them’: Hare Hatch, 
Hinton Hatch, Keep Hatch, &. We have a multiplicity of lodges 
where the keepers lived. Moreover, the foresters, like their 
descendants, loved houses for refreshment; so in our forest there 
are several inns bearing the sign of the ‘Green Man,’ so named 
after the virent coats of the keepers. 
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The world is encroaching on our forest. Villas, and houses 
that are more pretentious, are trespassing upon our domain ; but 
you can still walk miles without meeting a companion wayfarer. 
Sixty years ago when some surveyors came to inspect the land for 
the building of Wellington College, a farmer took his cows home 
as he was fearful of strangers. 

But calamity threatens our forest. ‘The axe is laid at the 
root of trees.’ There is a sound of sighing and wailing in the air 
and a trembling amongst the branches, and presently the grinding 
of a relentless saw, and soon a mighty crash accompanied by the 
rending of giant boughs, as a king of the forest is laid low. How 
are the mighty fallen! Such is the story that is writ large in our 
forest of Windsor to-day. No armed foe has set his foot upon our 
shores, but the war has left its hideous marks upon our woodlands, 
which are fast disappearing before the axes of Canadian lumber- 
men and our native timber-fellers; so that England will never 
again be the same green isle of surpassing verdure as we have 
known it. Our sons and grandsons will never see the mighty 
forests of pines and firs, dearly loved of Charles Kingsley, the 
beauty of the woodland glades, the woods of sturdy oak and glorious 
beech. England has sacrificed to the great cause her treasures, 
her manhood, her sons in all the glory of their splendid youth ; 
and now she has surrendered, not without a sigh, her woodlands, 
though with conscious pride that she could thus furnish the 
necessaries of war, and by so doing help to win it. 

Our forest bears with a brave heart the scars of war. Not for 
the first time has it been pillaged. In Stuart and Cromwellian 
days it was one of the principal sources for our shipbuilding. The 
wooden walls of England owed much to our forest. Well might 
the poet sing and make the river Thames declare : 


‘Thy trees, fair Windsor, now shall leave their woods, 
And half thy forests rush into my floods.’ 


It sent supplies of timber to the powder-mills and factories for 
making sword-blades at Hounslow Heath ; and memories of much 
fighting linger on in the forest. Yonder castle, fairest royal home 
in Europe, looks down upon the vale of Tamesis, and can tell of 
every storm that has disturbed our land since William’s henchmen 
raised their motte and bailey type of fortress in place of the saintly 
Edward’s manor-house that now lies beneath the gorse and heather 
of Old Windsor, where a busy antiquary is trying to disinter its 
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remains. The castle around which our forest circles has shared 
in all the joys and sorrows of our royal house, and now gives its 
name to the great and illustrious line of England’s king. 

* * * * * * 


I laid me down nigh St. Leonard’s Hill, where once a hermit 
lived his solitary life, and there I thought I saw strange company. 
A courtly gentleman, perhaps some great man from the Court, is 
strolling along whistling as he walks. He meets a shepherd who 
greets him with ‘Sir, gudday.’ They exchange their names. The 
gentleman declares his to be ‘ Joly Robin,’ while the other is known 
as Adam the Shepherd. Adam complains to his new friend of 
the cheating and pilfering of the foresters. ‘They take my hens 
and my geese, and my sheep with all the fleece,’ and he begs him 
to tell the king to stop such nefarious tricks. Their conversation 
is in a language unaccustomed to my modern ears, but somehow 
I seem to understand its drift. Joly Robin assures Adam that he 
has some influence at Court and that his just reckoning of four 
pounds ‘ odd two shillings ’ shall be paid on the morrow if he would 
come to the castle. They seem to become excellent friends. Adam 
tells of his wonderful skill with his sling, and how he can hit any 
wild fowl that flies. He bids his friend come home with him to 
dinner, and as they walk along the gentleman observes the vast 
amount of game, and says that he would get some of it ; but with 
true Berkshire caution Adam bades him hold his tongue as ‘ wode 
has erys, felde has si3t,’ and the forester might hear his rash words. 
They walk on together, and I follow them, to the shepherd’s house, 
where Adam lays a fair cloth on the table and fetches from the 
bower wheaten bread sifted small, ‘ii penny ’ ale, a crane and other 
fowls, a heron, curlews, ‘ bocurs,’ ‘mandlart,’ and ‘hurmech’ 
(I know not the nature of these birds), and a baked wild swan. 
Certainly it was ‘a feast to set before a king.’ And then the 
shepherd instructs his guest in the proper ceremony of drinking. 
He must take his cup and immediately say ‘ Passelodion,’ and 
Adam had to answer ‘ Berafrynde.’ The first word meant ‘ wassail,’ 
and the second was the signal to empty the cup and fill it again. 
The process is continued indefinitely to their mutual satisfaction. 
Then some game is produced, three conies ‘all baken well in a 
pasty,’ and pies of hart and roe; and Adam tells him that he can 
slay any deer by means of a special sling casting great stones, and 
shows him a ‘dug-out’ containing plenty of venison and good wine. 
They enjoy a cup of ‘ lanycoll ’ and a ‘ costrell’ of the best, and then 
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Joly Robin says that he must bid his kind host ‘ Gudday,’ hoping 
to see him at the Court on the morrow. Adam accompanies him 
part of the way, and gives an exhibition of his skill with his sling. 

I have not the entrée into Court circles and cannot record all 
that befell poor Adam, but I have good reason for believing that 
he was a very astonished person when he knew that ‘ Joly Robin’ 
was King Edward III himself, who scorned not the friendship 
of the shepherd, forgave his poaching proclivities, and duly paid 
him four pounds and ‘ odd two shillings.’ 

Wanderers despise chronology. I find myself on Caesar’s 
camp nigh a populous Romano-British village adjoining the Roman 
Road that ran from Staines to Silchester, which our Saxon fore- 
fathers called the ‘ Devil’s Highway.’ Iseeitinits prime. Roman 
legionaries march along it, and Latin expletives are hurled at its 
length and dullness. The villagers welcome them and regale 
them, while they discourse of the doings of the great world outside, 
with the gossip of the market-places, and complain about or praise 
the weather, as we Englishmen do to-day. Merchants from Gaul or 
Londinium are traversing the road, and enslaved Celts and out- 
laws—there are always outlaws in our forest. Some I have known 
in modern days, who preferred to sleep o’ nights in the woods, do 
half a day’s work now and then (never more!), cadge for food, 
lead a wild life, and whom nothing could tame until the infirmities 
of age, winter storms and frost, and increased rheumatism, drove 
them into the Workhouse Infirmary. 

In my wanderings through the forest I should like to have met 
the ghosts of King Arthur and his knights of the Round Table, 
who, according to Froissart, assembled at Windsor and made our 
forest the scene of their adventures, but faith is needed for spiritual 
vision, and my faith in the legend is shamefully weak; I agree 
with Lambarde when he wrote : 


‘I dare not over boldly avouche al King Arthure’s antiquity, 
the rather because it hathe bene thought a disputable question 
wheather theare weare ever any suche kinge or no; so like I not 
to joine with Frozard in this part of that storie, bycause he is 
but a forrein writer, and (so farre as I see) the only man that 
hath delivered it unto us, and therefore I suppose it more safe to 
follow our owne hystorians, especially in our owne hystorie. . . .’ 


Good, patriotic chronicler! So I must not see’King Arthur in 
our forest, and I-have failed to find that ‘ handsome Lord’s son of 
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Windsore ’ who came with ‘ Franchise ’ ‘ white as new-fallen snow ’ 
amongst the gallant adventurers in the ‘Romaunt of the 
Rose.’ 

But I have a speaking acquaintance with Fulke Fitz-Warine, 
who was a very gallant knight. I see him first in boyhood playing 
chess with Prince John in the second Henry’s Court. Not being 
courtier enough he beat him, whereon the spiteful young prince 
struck his playmate on the head with the chessboard. Fulke 
retaliated and John fell against the wall senseless, but was soon 
restored. John was always a cur, and ran with a complaint to his 
sire. But Henry knew his son’s character, and bade the prince’s 
tutor to beat him again for complaining. John never forgave 
Fulke, and when he came to the throne seized all his possessions 
and proclaimed him an outlaw. He was one of the bravest knights 
and strongest men of his time. I may not tell all his adventures 
by land and sea and across the seas. These were the theme of 
the minstrels for nigh two centuries. One only can I record. 
He had returned to England and lived with his companions in 
our forest. One day the horns of the huntsmen sounded, and 
they knew that King John was going a-hunting. Fulke hid his 
men in some thick bushes and went out alone. He spied a charcoal- 
burner, changed clothes with him, and took his place by the fire. 
The king with three knights on foot approached. Fulke cast 
down the great iron fork of the charcoal-burner and knelt before 
the king, whereat the king and his companions had great laughter 
at the breeding and bearing of the collier. 

‘Sir villan, have you seen no stag or doe pass here ?’ said the 
king. 

‘Yes, my lord, a while ago.’ 

‘What beast did you see ?’ 

‘Sir, my lord, a horned one ; and it had long horns.’ 

‘Where is it ?’ 

‘Sir, my lord, I know very well how to lead you to where I 
saw it.’ 

‘ Onward, then, sir villan, and we will follow you.’ 

Of course Fulke led the king to the place where his companions 
lay in ambush, and the king was captured and threatened with 
death. He begged for mercy and vowed that he would restore 
Fulke’s inheritance, and pledged his faith to keep the covenant. 
Of course John broke his vow, and there were many other fights 
and adventures which I may not tell; but, as all good stories have 
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a happy ending, Fulke was at last restored to his lands, and by a 
strange mischance John kept his word. 

But our own peculiar ‘Robin Hood’ was Adam de Gurdon. 
He was a man of gentle lineage, but outlawed for espousing the 
cause of the barons against Henry III. Many stories are told of 
his exploits, notably that of his fight with Prince Edward, who had 
heard of his fame and challenged him to single combat. The 
prince was so pleased with his prowess that he offered him pardon, 
protection, and advancement in the royal service. And so 


‘Prince Edward hath brought him to Guildford Tower 

Ere that summer’s day is o’er, 

He hath led him into the secret bower 
Of his wife, fair Eleonore. 

His mother, the lady of gay Provence, 
And his sire, the King, were there ; 

Oh, scarcely the Gordon dare advance 
In a presence so stately and fair.’ 


So Gurdon came to his own again, became a great landowner, left 
charitable bequests to his parish, and founded a family which 
exists to this day. 

Saturated with such high romance, I can hardly bear to record 
how Henry VIII drastically cured the ‘ weak and queasie stomach ’ 
of the Abbot of Reading and thereby won for himself a hundred 
pounds. You know the story. It is told by old Fuller. Their 
spectral forms are said to haunt the Bath Road which runs through 
our forest district, and invites us to think of the coaching days 
when everybody of note in England passed along it, and kings 
and queens, highwaymen, conspirators, and coachmen halted at 
the hospitable doors of its inns, dined at their liberal tables and 
journeyed on to the City of the Waters. But that embraces too 
large a vision, and I prefer to wander among the sunlit glades, 
breezy heather-clad commons, and the bypaths of our forest. 

Many of them lead to the old town of Wokingham, where Forest 
Courts were held, and I sometimes people it with green-coated 
foresters, who were obliged to present their horns on bended knee 
to the chief justice in eyre, and each woodman his axe ; and these 
insignia of office were not returned until a fine of half a mark had 
been rendered. On St. Thomas’s Day vast crowds used to assemble 
for the annual bull-baiting. It was no hole-and-corner affair, 
but was attended in state by the alderman and burgesses, and 
regularly endowed by one George Staverton, who having been gored 
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by a bull waged war against all the breed. Sounds of merriment 
issue from the windows of the old Rose Inn. Pope, Gay, Swift, 
and Arbuthnot are extemporising some lively verses in praise of 
Molly Mogg, the innkeeper’s daughter, and laughing at her love- 
sick swain, Edward Standen, lord of the manor of Arborfield, who 
did not die of a broken heart, as every guide-book tells us, but 
consoled himself with a lady named Eleanor, though he passed 
away in the flower of his age, the last of his race sine prole. 

And this mention of these poets reminds me of the heroes of 
literature who have dwelt in our forest. Pope’s early home was 
at Binfield nigh to Wokingham. 


‘My paternal cell, 
A little house with trees a-row, 
And like its master, very low,’ 


has grown into a fine mansion, but a room that is called his study 
still remains, and the words ‘ Here Pope sang’ are inscribed upon 
a tree, the descendant of one that sheltered him when he wrote 
his ‘ Ode on Solitude ’ and his poem in praise of our forest : 


‘Inspiring shade— 
Scene of my youthful loves and happy hours.’ 


Not far away is Three Mile Cross, immortalised by Mary Russell 
Mitford, and Eversley, so long the home of Charles Kingsley, who 
tells us what he thought of us in his ‘ Winter Garden.’ We have 
had such visitors as the celebrated diarists Samuel Pepys and John 
Evelyn, Denham, Cowley, Swift, Defoe, Arnold, and scores of other 
writers, and has not Shakespeare himself immortalised us? The 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ is full of local allusions ; the names of 
his characters were those of residents in Windsor in his time, and 
the play was performed there before the queen, who expressed a 
wish to see Falstaff in love. 

In our forest we can boast of no great triumphs of ecclesiastical 
architectural achievement. There are a few good country churches, 
such as Shottesbrooke, Warfield, Binfield, and a few others. The 
absence of good building stone partly accounts for this; but few 
districts possess so many charming examples of Tudor and Jacobean 
manor-houses as can be found within the bounds of our forest. 
Originally erected on ‘ assarts and purprestures’ in the forest by 
royal grants to court officials, secretaries, cofferers, keepers of the 
royal stables, &c., they are surrounded by very small parks, usually 
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not more than a hundred acres. Some have been pulled down and 
others rebuilt in the later Renaissance style ; but those that remain 
are the glory of our district. There is Billingbear, the home of 
the Nevilles ; Ockwells, with its famous glass and noble hall, the 
home of the Norreys family; Haines Hill of the Windebanks 
with its fine long gallery and its memories of Archbishop Laud and 
the Puritan Bigg, who contrived to possess it in Cromwellian times 
and hold on to it when Charles came to the throne, and granted 
the old rascal a pardon that is now preserved in the long gallery. 
Near by is Shottesbrooke, once the home of the gallant old non- 
juror, Francis Cherry, who afforded an asylum to the dispossessed 
and persecuted Jacobite non-juring fraternity—Bishop Ken, Dod- 
well, Robert Nelson, Bowdler, Grabe, and the rest—who found in 
this house ‘a complete hotel for friendship, learning and distress.’ 
He was a famous rider, and the story is told of him, that he once 
took a daring and hazardous leap, when closely followed by King 
William ITI, in order to induce the usurper, who was an indifferent 
horseman, to break his neck. But I believe not the story, as it is 
entirely in contradiction to the worthy gentleman’s character. 

As a monarch amongst the rest of our houses reigns Bramshill, 
the home of the Copes, built by Lord Zouche in the time of James I 
for his son, Prince Henry. You can still see the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers on the front of the house, which incorporates a still earlier 
dwelling built in the fourteenth century. Situate amidst scenery 
of great beauty in a noble park clothed with heather, pines, and 
bracken, it possesses a charm that is all its own. Its beauties 
were early sung by William Browne in his ‘ Shepherd’s Pipe’ : 


‘Be pleased, great lord, when urderneath the shades 
Of your delightful Bramshill, when the spring 
Her flowers for gentle blasts with zephyrs trades, 

Once more to hear a silly shepherd sing.’ 


I have left myself no space wherein to describe its many 
beauties, and we must leave this noble Hampshire home in its 
framework of dark pines, purple heather, and yellow gorse, keeping 
watch over the moors and forests, which have often echoed with 
the sound of the merry horn, when Sir John Cope and his friends, 
Mr. Chute of The Vyne, old John Warde, and Piers Williams of 
Temple, rode cheerily to hunt the fox, or with the tramp of armed 
men when King and Parliament were engaged in a more deadly 


contest. 
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Our forest is sad to-day, sorrowing for the slaughter of her 
trees, her giant oaks and elms, her woods of fir, which have gone 
to make pit-props for coal-mines and to help to win the war. Fire 
is the only thing she really dreads—the carelessly dropt match, the 
gipsy camp-fire, the pranks of mischievous boys, which devastate 
her gorse-clad commons, destroy her trees, and turn her fair land- 
scape into miles of blackened desolation. But her old heart is 
always young and stirring, and soon she covers the blackened 
ground with flowers and fern and gorse and the little green pyramids 
of fir which stand up out of the heather triumphant over tyranny 
and the strange woes of an untoward youth. May that not be a 
parable, an omen, for our country, our England, the passing away 
of the hideous present, with all its horrors, its blackness, and 
devastated ruin, and the quick re-growth of all that is beautiful, 
lovely, and of good report in the England of to-morrow ? 


VOL. XLIX.—wNO, 293, N.S, 
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THE door opened, the hidden lamps around the cornice flashed 
into subdued light, and Mrs. Maple Aylsham, with one hand at 
the electric switch and the other upon the door-knob, paused for 
a moment on the threshold and looked into the room. 

It was a long, luxurious, hospitable sort of room. Its cream- 
coloured walls were hung with a few good etchings and small 
water-colours. Its furniture was impeccable: a Chippendale 
bookcase, a Chinese cabinet in black and gold lacquer, ornamented 
with two peacock’s eyes on the leaves of its door, and standing on 
gilded dragon’s claws, a writing bureau from Venice of some dark 
hard wood, inlaid with ivory that was yellow with age—everything 
had that indefinable quality of craftsmanship which will harmonise - 
only with its kind. In another small cabinet of satin-wood were 
a few pieces of exquisite china. A baby grand-piano—perhaps 
the only definite symbol of modernity in the room—occupied one 
corner ; and on a circular table by the Chinese cabinet was a Nankin 
bowl filled with hot-house roses. An immense Persian carpet, 
three hundred years old and woven with the mystical pattern 
of the Tree of Life, whose colours were as vivid as if it was indeed 
imperishable, covered the entire floor. The easy chairs and the 
long couch standing obliquely before the hearth were draped in 
rose brocade, and heavy curtains of the same hue concealed the 
windows which, at the far end, overlooked the Embankment. In 
the hearth, beneath more old china and a narrow French mirror, 
a log-fire blazed and crackled cheerfully, scenting the air. 

As Mrs. Maple Aylsham hesitated for a moment in the doorway, 
her attitude had something of inquiry and suspicion in it. She 
seemed almost to be expecting to find some person in the room, 
although no one, unless it were a servant, was likely to bethere. She 
had thrust open the door and switched on the lights with a nervous 
swiftness which might have led one to suspect that even before 
turning the handle she had hesitated, bracing herself for the 
entrance, like a child who is afraid of shadows. Her cousin, Lettice 
Ellison, who had accompanied her home from France a few days > 
before, would have recognised the symptoms had she been present 
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at that moment; for Mrs. Aylsham betrayed the same odd 
reluctance to enter any unlighted room in that house after dark. 
Now that the horrors of her three years of married life were ended— 
and ended, as everyone agreed, in the best possible way—she 
appeared to capitulate with her nerves as she had never done 
while those horrors endured. She had possessed always in the 
old days extraordinary powers of self-control. Lettice Ellison 
explained the change (to ease her own misgivings) by supposing 
it to be a natural relaxation now. that the need for all discipline 
was past. Yet the story was becoming ancient history; it was 
already a year old; and, even as Laura Maple Aylsham was the 
last person in the world to simulate regrets she did not feel, so 
there could be few women apparently less likely to remain, after 
twelve months of freedom from purgatory, still a prey to the 
reaction of escape. She was young, pretty, and clever; and all 
the glitter and romance of life, which her tragic marriage had seemed 
to deny to her for ever, was again hers to seize and enjoy. . . . 
The cheerful, glowing room into which she now looked was in 
itself, one would have thought, a tonic for nerves and spirit. And, 
in fact, its charm seemed to reassure her, so that she made a little 
grimace at her own weakness as she moved forward from the 
doorway. Yet, as she looked about her, she was not wholly 
satisfied. For a year the room had been closed, its blinds drawn, 
its furniture wrapped in calico ; since her return she had not used 
it, preferring her own small boudoir on the floor above ; and there 
pervaded it even now, to her mind, lingering traces of this pro- 
longed desuetude. Its re-commissioning, under the eye of Mrs. 
Clyst, the housekeeper, had been methodical to a degree. Every 
article was replaced precisely where it had stood a year before. 
And with this mechanical reproduction of the past there was 
blended that air of smug propriety peculiar to all rooms that have 
been cleaned and tidied by efficient servants. The net result 
irritated Mrs. Maple Aylsham. She began to move restlessly 
about, disturbing symmetrical cushions, re-arranging books and 
china in a less formal pattern. She moved the bowl of roses on 
to the piano and pushed the circular table out of its correct 
alignment with the Chinese cabinet. A small chair was pulled 
from the wall and placed elsewhere. And her fine eyes were still 
roving over the furniture, considering, as it seemed, plans for 
a complete redisposition at some future time, when something 
else caught her attention. She turned toward the window, her 
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head lifted, something very like terror in her eyes. Her nostrils 
dilated as she sniffed at the air of the room; and then, walking 
swiftly to the heavy, rose-coloured curtains, she swept them apart 
and stared outintothe night. A fog was rising—thickening silently 
and stealthily like darkness materialised. The lights of Battersea, 
across the river, were hidden deep in it; and even the lamps 
which lined the Embankment wall, on the other side of the road, 
already were mere blurs of yellow. Mrs. Maple Aylsham shuddered. 
Letting the curtains fall, she pressed both her hands to her eyes, 
as if to blot out even the memory of this very ordinary London 
scene. 

As she stood there, a tall and rather tragic figure in black 
against the warm rose brocade, an electric bell sounded below. 
The first of her guests had arrived. 


II. 


Charles Hembury entered the room in his usual impulsive 
fashion. He was a tall, thin man on the edge of forty, already 
grey, with a long, clever, clean-shaven face, stamped legibly with 


the hall-marks of kindliness, irritability, and a predisposition to 
worry unduly about everything. He was in the Foreign Office, 
and was at this time acting as secretary to some interminable 
commission assembled to delimit international boundaries around 
British Guiana. Laura Maple Aylsham, who knew him very well 
indeed, prepared herself for the inevitable torrent of questions 
and reproaches. 

‘My dear child!’ Hembury cried, ‘What does this mean ? 
When did you get back? Why didn’t you let me know before ? 
You never said a word in your last letter about coming 
back so soon. I didn’t expect you till the spring. What 
has happened ?.. .’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Mrs. Maple Aylsham, ‘ except that I changed 
my mind. I decided to come back a fortnight ago, and wrote to 
Mrs. Clyst to get the house ready. Lettice and I crossed over 
last Thursday. And how are you, Charles ? ’ 

‘Oh, I’m as well as can be expected. Driven nearly frantic, 
of course, by these purblind old women on the Commission.’ 
Diverted for a moment, Hembury returned to the charge with 
renewed vigour. ‘Do you mean to say, Laura, that you have 
been here nearly a week without letting me know ?’ 
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‘Guilty, I’m afraid, Charles, but .. .’ 

‘I can’t understand you! Not a line for weeks, and then, 
when I think you’re at Arcachon, I get a note asking me to dinner ! 
Really, Laura, you might have shown a little consideration. Do 
you realise it is nearly five months since I saw you at that God- 
forsaken place, Perpignan? ... Im very glad you're back, 
of course; but I did think I was entitled to know something 
about your movements. I’ve enough worries as it is... . And 
what on earth, my dear child, possessed you to come back to 
England in December, of all months? Everybody has got 
influenza; and how a rational being can leave the south of 


France! .. .’ 
Mrs. Maple Aylsham, well used to these outbursts, laid a hand 


on his arm. 

‘Listen, Charles,’ she said quietly, ‘and don’t get so 
excited. . . . I made up my mind to come back quite suddenly. 
_ I realised that I was acting like a coward, and a silly coward. I 

was afraid of this house, afraid of London, afraid of the winter 
and the long dark nights . . . and the fogs. Well, I told myself 
that I had got to face it all some time. If I had waited till the 
spring, as I had arranged, it would not have been a fair test. There 
still would have been a winter to dread. I felt that I must know 
at once whether I could stand it or not. And so I just packed 
up and came. Poor Lettice must have thought me mad. It 
has spoilt all her plans, but she has been as sweet as usual about 
. And as for not writing to tell you—well, I thought it 
would be better if we were alone here for a few days, without any- 
one knowing I was back. I wanted to—to try myself, I suppose. 
I have hardly written to anyone. Except the Jenssens, who are 
coming to-night—I must see Ethel before she goes away—none 
of my friends know that I’m in England. I’m sorry if you feel 
hurt. I seem to have behaved rather badly, but I’ve only been 
trying to work things out in my own way. And it is very good 
to see you again, Charles. . . . 

Hembury was still puzzled and mortified. He knew, better 
than anyone (unless perhaps it were Lettice Ellison), the truth 
about the Maple Aylshams. With good reason he had detested 
the half-mad husband as profoundly as he had pitied the wife ; 
and no one had sympathised more fully with the latter’s desire 
to escape for a while from all associations which reminded her of 
her years of persecution and their drastic ending. But it was 
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not surprising if at this moment he felt hurt at having been left 
in the dark about her return and then fobbed off, as he put it 
to himself, with an invitation to a dinner party. There were 
several matters he wished to discuss in private with Laura Maple 
Aylsham. Moreover, although very shrewd and capable, and, 
notwithstanding his irritable ways, infinitely kind-hearted, he 
was not a man of strong imagination. His insight into character 
had certain definite limits; and while his own impulses seemed 
to him always perfectly rational, he was impatient of feminine 
whims and fancies which, in his opinion, had outlived their logical 
course. 

‘My dear child,’ he said fretfully, (all women younger than 
himself were ‘ children’ to Hembury,) ‘I did hope that by this 
time you had forgotten all those nightmares of yours. They 
were natural enough a year ago, after the shock and the infernal 
time you’d been having and all that; but surely you don’t still 
believe in the stuff you used to talk about the house being haunted, 
and your dread of fogs and darkness and all the rest of it? . . 
For your own sake, Laura,’ he went on more gently, ‘I hoped that 
was done with long ago. You are an extraordinarily level-headed 
person in most things. Aren’t you really cured yet of those 
fancies ?’ 

Mrs. Maple Aylsham, with one small black slipper upon the 
brass rail of the fender, looked into the fire for some seconds before 
replying. She appeared very young and somehow very forlorn 
at that moment; and Hembury, in spite of his excellent reasons 
for scouting her morbid fancies, could remember only what she 
had suffered. It struck him, and not for the first time, that 
drowning had been too good a death for Maple Aylsham. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said at last. ‘I don’t know. At least I 
don’t know whether they are fancies or not. That is why I am here. 
All the time I have been travelling about France they have followed 
me; and now that I’m back again in the house I shall find out, 
one way or the other. If they are only fancies, they will go in 
time. . . . Do you know, while I was away I always thought of 
this house as being hidden in fog ? I could never see it. I used to 
picture London spread out in the sunshine, with spires gleaming 
and green trees in the parks, and one little dark blot just here, 
like a blot of ink. . . . There’s a fog to-night. Is it bad ?’ 

‘I think it is going to be,’ said Hembury. ‘ It is just an ordinary 
London fog—a natural phenomenon assisted by furnaces which 
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do not consume their own smoke. If you had waited till the 
spring you would have escaped your little dark blot. . . . But 
seriously, Laura, when you talk about these fancies of yours, you 
don’t really believe there’s an alternative, do you? You don’t 
believe in spectres and hobgoblins, I suppose ? ’ 

She looked up at him with a faint smile and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

‘If you mean clanking chains and headless horsemen,’ she said, 
‘I don’t. But there are other things. . . . There is something— 
or somebody—about this house after dark. I am sure of it. Oh, 
I am sure of it! ...I have prayed that it may prove to be 
only fancy, as you call it. I think I shall know very soon. And 
if it is not fancy .. .’ 

‘Oh, my dear Laura!’ Hembury cried in exasperated tones, 
‘do, for Heaven’s sake, get this nonsense out of your head! Just 
because your husband had a mania for prowling about in the dark, 
and could see like a cat, and revelled in fogs and other beastliness, 
and indulged his uncanny tastes to make your life a torture to you, * 
you build up some wild phantasmagoria of absurdities now that 
he is dead! I don’t want to talk about the man, but we all know 
he wasn’t sane... .” 

‘Nor was I—once,’ said Mrs. Maple Aylsham. But she spoke 
almost in a whisper, as if to herself ; and Hembury paid no attention 
to her words. 

‘Do pull yourself together, Laura,’ he went on. ‘It is dis- 
tressing to see you like this. Ihave been thinking of you enjoying 
yourself abroad and forgetting all the bad times. I expected to 
find you quite your old self again. And now you don’t seem 8 
bit better. How have you been sleeping ? Let me look at you.’ 

She turned swiftly round from the fire and put her hands on 
his shoulders. 

‘Poor old Charles!.’ she said. ‘I’m a morbid little beast. 
But it’s nice to hear you grumbling again. Let’s talk about some- 
thing else. I told you who was coming to dinner, didn’t I?’ 

Hembury, studying her face, realised for the first time how pale 
and tired she seemed. The diffused lights from the cornice had 
helped to conceal this from him before, when he was preoccupied 
by the motive and manner of her return. Her fine eyes, of a dark 
hazel with long lashes almost black, accentuated her pallor. In her 
undoubted beauty there had been always an elusive element of 
pathos, which the last four years had done nothing to eradicate. 
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‘You poor child, you look worn out already,’ he said. And, 
anxious now to change the subject his own persistence had provoked, 
he aired a minor grievance which her last question recalled to his 
mind. ‘ Yes, you mentioned the party,’ he added with a smile. 
‘I thought it rather superfluous. If you had condescended to 
tell me that you were back, we could have had a quiet dinner together 
before you began this giddy round of entertaining. There are lots 
of things I want to talk to you about.’ 

Mrs. Maple Aylsham only laughed, a pleasant, soft contralto 
laugh that fell in an unexpected cadence at the end. 

‘Don’t you see,’ she said, ‘ that that was exactly what I wanted 
to avoid? If you and I sat solemnly together alone, we should 
simply talk of ourselves and of old times—as we have begun to do 
already! If we didn’t talk of them, we should be thinking of them. 
And I have been thinking of them until I get the creeps, as you 
see. . . . I want to break the ice here with a sort of house-warming, 
with one or two comparative strangers to leaven it, so that we shall 
talk of everything but myself and my silly troubles. Later on, 
we can discuss all the weighty matters you have been hoarding 
up. ... Nowdo you see, Charles? I asked you to come early so 
that I could explain, but I hoped you would understand.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said Hembury, ‘I dare say you are right. Anything 
that you think will help you. . . . By the way, you mentioned 
a bishop. What bishop? I didn’t know you knew one; and of 
course it never occurred to you to say who he was. Your letters 
get more and more elliptic, Laura. You make casual allusions 
to places and persons I’ve never heard of, and expect me to know 
all about them... .’ 

‘ He’s only a Colonial bishop,’ Mrs. Maple Aylsham explained, 
‘but rather a dear. Greig is his name, and he comes from Alaska 
or Nyanza or somewhere... . . He and his wife crossed with us 
in the boat, and then we shared a carriage from Dover, and as they 
seemed rather Jost in London I asked them in to-night—to provide 
the outside element, partly. Mrs. Greig speaks seven aboriginal 
dialects and wears a fringe, but she’s quite nice.’ 

‘Your ideas about his diocese, Hembury remarked, ‘seem 
to be characteristically vague. As I don’t think they speak as many 
as seven dialects in Alaska, Nyanza sounds more probable. The 
two places are only four or five thousand miles apart.’ 

‘I know there are a lot of a’s in it, anyhow. And it doesn’t 
really matter. Then the Jenssens are coming, asI told you. They 
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are going back to Upsala soon, poor things, and I haven’t seen 
Ethel for ages. . . . And Lettice is here, of course, and that’s all. 
We are seven, in fact. It is not a very formidable gathering, 
Charles.’ 

‘I should think your polyglot she-bishop ought to hit it off 
with Jenssen,’ Hembury said. ‘I met him the other day in 
Piccadilly, mooning along with his mind in the Fourth Dimension 
or the Differential Calculus, and on the point of being run over 
by an omnibus.’ 

He walked over to the window and parted the curtains. Laura 
Maple Aylsham, who had seemed momentarily to have put aside 
her troubles, looked after him, to where a wedge of dark glass 
showed above his head amid the rose brocade, with a flicker of her 
old apprehension. 

‘Fog’s very thick,’ said Hembury, letting the curtains fall 
together again and turning back to her. ‘ It may keep them away.’ 

If the wish was father to the thought, it was negatived instantly. 
For, as he spoke, the bell sounded once more; and, at the same 
moment, Lettice Ellison, a bright small figure in pink, came into 
the room. 

She was an attractive, shrewd little person, dark as a sloe and 
loyal as a dog, and was three years younger than her cousin, to 
whom she was utterly devoted. She had come to regard the very 
existence of Maple Aylsham as an outrage; and since his timely 
decease she had abandoned every other interest to help his widow 
in her search, about the quieter parts of Southern France, for that 
peace and forgetfulness which the elder woman so sadly needed. 
If the cure was incomplete, it was through no fault of Lettice 
Ellison’s. 

She was still talking to Charles Hembury, whom she liked and 
habitually teased, and to whom she looked for the ultimate solution 
of her cousin’s problem, when the other guests were announced. 
The bishop and his wife, it appeared, had foregathered out of the 
fog with the Jenssens on the doorstep of the house. 


Il. 


The ladies had withdrawn from the rather sombre dining-room, 
and the three men were sitting over coffee and liqueurs. The 
Bishop of Nyanza, who drank neither, was further indulging his 
exotic tastes by smoking a pipe. 
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The dinner had run its course with success and even gaiety. 
Mrs. Maple Aylsham had chattered and laughed in an unconstrained 
fashion that went far to lull Hembury’s earlier misgivings. Her 
old schoolfellow, Ethel Jenssen, was happy to find her freed and 
apparently recovered from the burden of what notoriously had been 
a disastrous union. Lettice Ellison had poked fun at everybody : 
at Hembury for his precision of speech, at Jenssen for his abstraction 
in the Higher Mathematics, and even, in a discreet way, at the 
bishop’s wife, who, in an astounding costume of what appeared 
to be black armour, made embittered comparisons between a 
decadent Europe and those simple regions where she asserted her- 
self despotically in seven dialects. There had been one awkward 
little relapse when Jenssen, with the tactlessness of a scientific man, 
introduced the subject of fogs, @ propos of that night’s infliction, 
and then made matters worse by retailing his own absurd mishaps 
during a similar visitation when he had been in London a year 
earlier. For it was in the historic fog to which he referred (as he 
should have remembered if only from the kicks his wife now aimed 
under the table at his shins) that George Maple Aylsham had 
rather mysteriously perished. The bishop’s lady, however, entirely 
unconscious of any tragic undercurrent in this topic, had intervened 
happily with some apt reflections upon the salubrious climate of 
Lake Nyanza ; and the conversation was restored to an innocuous 
lane. 

: It was perhaps inevitable that when the men were alone the 
talk should turn presently to the late master of the house. Jenssen, 
an English-born and educated Swede, recently translated to a 
professorship in his own country’s University of Upsala, and now 
in London to attend some erudite Congress at the Royal Society, 
had met Maple Aylsham more than once. He was interested in 
the latter’s exceptional case from a scientific standpoint, and 
naturally applied to Hembury for details to fill in the lacunae 
in his own sketchy acquaintance with the facts. The bishop, on 
the other hand, knowing nothing whatever about the business, had 
proved already to be possessed of a childlike and uncontrollable 
itch of curiosity, so that now the hint of a queer story made 
him agog for more. It would have been difficult for Hembury, 
without being impolite, to parry the Swedish professor’s harmless 
questions ; and there really was no reason why he should do so. 
Only, as always was the case when he was strongly moved by any 
injustice or scandal, he worked himself into a state of irritation, 
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and expressed himself more vigorously and revealed more intimate 
aspects of the deplorable affair than perhaps Laura Maple Aylsham 
would have approved. 

‘Most singular!’ the bishop had said, ungrammatically, after 
some remark of Jenssen’s. ‘Very curious indeed! And you 
really mean to say, Mr. Hembury, that this unfortunate man could 
see in the dark—like a cat ?’ 

‘I would not commit myself,’ said Hembury precisely, ‘to 
define his powers of vision. But he was quite abnormal. Abnormal 
in every sense, of course: he was really mad.... He certainly 
preferred the darkness to daylight, and it grew on him, so that 
toward the end he used often to prowl about London all night and 
sleep most of the day. But what he really revelled in was a fog. 
I have seen him do extraordinary things in a fog, which would seem 
to prove that his gift (if one can call it that: it was a curse to 
everyone else) was some uncanny instinct rather than any optical 
peculiarity... . And it was a fog which finished him in the 
end—very happily for all concerned ! ’ 

‘Indeed!’ said the bishop. ‘And how was that, if I may 
ask ?’ , 

‘Well, among his other vices—he had no virtues that I could 
ever discover—was drink. He was not what you would call a 
drunkard: he never raved or became violent, in the ordinary 
sense, or even stupid ; a little drink, in fact, seemed to sharpen all 
his beastly nocturnal instincts. Where you or I—forgive the 
supposition—would have got talkative and rather silly, Aylsham 
would become restless. His eyes used to glitter in anextraordinary, 
evil sort of way after a few glasses of champagne. And then he 
would play some mad, impish trick, such as turning all the lights 
out and frightening people. The man was naturally cruel, and 
his jokes (as he called them) took that form. If the weather was 
foggy it always excited him, and if he’d had something to drink 
as well he was capable of any devilry. He used to prowl about 
in a fog deliberately scaring people—pinching them suddenly, 
pulling their ears, and that sort of thing, and then hopping off 
and laughing. It sounds merely childish, of course, but you can 
imagine how nervous women took it; and it was women and 
children he-used to make for. And you must remember that he 
was positively uncanny in any sort of darkness. He never seemed 
to look where he was going, he never lost his way or tripped up, 
and he could point out things no one else could see at all... . 
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Well, one of his favourite pranks—he’d do it for anybody, just 
to show offi—was walking in a fog or pitch darkness along some 
narrow ledge. He has done it more than once along the coping 
round the roof of this house, which is about a foot wide with a 
sheer drop into the street. . . . You know the wall of the Embank- 
ment across the road here? He was fond of running along the 
top of that wall—running, mind you, in a fog or the darkest night 
he could find !—turning out all the lamps as he went by and then 
running back again... .” 

‘But surely,’ the bishop interrupted, ‘ surely the man should 
have been put under restraint ? He was obviously mad ! ’ 

‘It was not so easy,’ said Hembury. ‘ There is no definite law 
against playing the fool, and he was hardly ever caught at these 
tricks. Besides, he could appear perfectly rational if he chose, 
and he was cunning, like all madmen. He was a good business 
man, looked after his property quite well in an erratic sort of way, 
and could be really interesting as a talker. One can’t place him 
in any accepted category. In fact, I have often thought that he 
was less mad than inhuman, or wnhuman—whichever you please. 
A sort of devil on earth, you know. I never met another like him, 
and never want to.... The great difficulty, however, was that 
Laura Aylsham set her face against any exposure. I begged her 
again and again to get some alienist to see him. The man was 
simply a dangerous, revengeful fiend towards the end, and things 
were getting intolerable. He tried to take it out of people who, 
as he thought, had injured him. One of them was his wife; and 
his methods. ... Well, I can’t talk calmly about him, although 
he is dead. De mortuis, and so on, doesn’t apply to men like 
George Maple Aylsham. ... In any case, Mrs. Aylsham refused 
to move in the matter. She is very proud, and she has some high- 
flown notions about marriage with which I don’t agree. Nor 
would you, Dr. Greig, if you knew what she had been through. 
It doesn’t bear talking about. 

Hembury paused for a mndment to push the brandy across the 
table to Jenssen, and to provide himself with another cigarette. 
The dark room, lighted only by a single hanging lamp, was clouded 
with tobacco smoke which floated in a level canopy above the 
heads of the three men. There mingled with the scent of the leaf 
a faint, elusive odour of fog, for the denser vapour outside, thickening 
as the evening drew on, had found its way into the house. 

‘Mind you,’ Hembury continued, ‘even if we had persuaded 
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Mrs. Aylsham to take action, it would have been very difficult to 
make out a case against the man. He was abnormal and malicious 
and cruel, but he was never violent, he couldn’t be described as a 
drunkard, and . . . in short, to get a separation, for example, 
what could we have proved? That he was ruining his wife’s 
health and nerves by impish tricks and suggestion? You can’t 
easily convince a court that a man isa demon. The days of witch-- 
craft are supposed to be over. I doubt very much whether he 
was certifiable as insane, because he could always restrain himself 
before strangers and behave like a rational being. Even like an 
attractive one! ... He was summonsed once for putting out 
these very lights on the Embankment—a policeman caught him 
at it. He said it was a silly joke, explained that he had had a lively 
evening and a good deal of champagne, apologised in the most 
charming way, and got off with a nominal fine. You can do almost 
anything short of murder in England if you are supposed merely 
to be intoxicated. It is considered a rather manly failing to which 
we are all liable. ... However, I was going to tell you about 
his death—if you are not bored by this time. I’m afraid I’ve 
wandered off the point.’ 

‘Not at all!’ said the bishop, and obviously meant it. ‘It 
interests me profoundly. I recall a case at Umtuku, which is 
near the head waters of the M’Wanga, as no doubt you know, 
where . . . but that story will keep. Pray go on.’ 

‘It is no secret,’ Hembury continued. ‘The papers got hold 
of a garbled version at the time, and were full of it. There 
was an extraordinary black fog last winter—November the 18th. 
You were in sunnier regions, Dr. Greig, where apparently there 
are no fogs. Jenssen remembers it, though : he was talking about 
it at dinner. By the way, Jenssen ’—he broke off to address the 
Swede—‘ it is better to keep off that subject when Laura is within 
hearing. She is very nervy about it still. ... Well, as I was 
saying, this was a real, bad fog; the sort of thing we don’t often 
get nowadays. You couldn’t see a yard. Traffic was held up, 
and there were a lot of accidents. Aylsham was out in it, of course 
—revelling in it. He came into the house after dinner in a very 
wild state, drugged with fog and excitement. By this time Mrs. 
Aylsham’s nerves were on the point of breaking down—I don’t 
think she could have stood the life much longer ; and as he was even 
more mad and fiendish than usual, there was some sort of a scene. 
He dashed out again, and was only seen afterwards, so far as we 
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know, by one other person.... One of the women servants 
had been out in the afternoon, had lost her way, like most other 
people, and had managed to get back into this road about nine 
o’clock. She was on the wrong side, by the Embankment wall 
somewhere near Hungerford Bridge. The wall, in fact, was the 
only thing which gave her any idea of her whereabouts. She was 
standing with one hand on it, under a lamp, trying to make up 
her mind to cross the road. She said afterwards that she could 
only just see the light above her head as a sort of blur. Suddenly 
someone came running along the top of the wall and trod on her 
hand. Of course she screamed, and the creature—who must have 
been Aylsham—laughed, turned out the lamp apparently (for it 
went out), and vanished. The girl had hysterics. Someone found 
her there and contrived to pilot her across the road and eventually 
back to this house. ... She doesn’t seem to have realised that 
the man who had frightened her was Aylsham—he was careful 
usually not to play his tricks with the servants, because he liked 
his comfort, and most of them thought he was merely eccentric ; 
but Mrs. Aylsham, of course, had no delusions. She was in a 
wretched state at the moment, thoroughly overwrought, and from 
something Aylsham had said she was convinced he was going to 
exceed even his usual licence of behaviour that night, and that 
it was her duty to try to find him and restrain him. She insisted 
on going out, with the butler they had then—a man named Crake, 
to look for this madman. Of course it was a hopeless, quixotic 
piece of foolishness. They couldn’t see anything. At one time 
they even lost each other. Laura apparently wandered down the 
Embankment towards Pimlico, while Crake was hunting frenziedly 
for her in the opposite direction. . . . It must have been a ghastly 
nightmare. .. .’ 

‘ And they saw nothing of her husband ?’ the bishop asked. 

‘No. They met again after a while, and Mrs. Aylsham was 
so exhausted and hysterical that Crake more or less carried her 
home. She was seriously ill, and when everything had been cleared 
up she went away. ... As for Aylsham, he had played his silly 
tricks once too often. I said that he never made a mistake in a 
fog; but he did that night. He must have slipped off the wall. 
The river was high, and they found his body two days later some- 
where near the Pool. It was a providential riddance. . . .’ 

‘ A very remarkable story,’ the bishop said. ‘ Very remarkable 


indeed !’ 
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‘I have known another man like that,’ Jenssen observed in 
his slow way. He spoke excellent English except for an odd 
tendency to transpose his j’s and y’s and to pronounce his g’s 
hard. 

‘ Well, shoot him or get him locked up!’ said Hembury. 

‘Oh, there are more. There is a scientific name for them— 
Tenebrists or Noctambulists they are called. As you say, they are 
not mad in the ordinary sense. They are extra-human: some- 
thing outside the normal type. Something older, perhaps. Usually 
they are blondes, which is curious—Aylsham had yellow hair ’— 
(he pronounced it jellow)—‘ and they have a genuine sixth sense, 
like devils or angels. In parts of North Russia, where it is dark 
for half the year, they are believed to be not uncommon ; and the 
peasantry there, who are very primitive and intensely superstitious, 
will tell you all sorts of stories about them. Noctambulists, for 
one thing, are supposed there to have the power of materialising 
after death out of profound darkness or fog. . . .’ 

Hembury got up and flung his cigarette into the fire. 

* For heaven’s sake, Jenssen,’ he said, ‘don’t air your beastly 
knowledge of demonology in front of Laura! She’s got some 
fantastic notion of the kind in her head now. You know what 


women are... . Suppose we forget these gruesome topics and 
join the ladies ?’ 


IV. 


It was little more than half an hour later when the guests 
prepared to leave. The fog inspired them to this early departure. 
The bishop had gone to the window to investigate, and declared 
that it was very dense. 

‘I can’t see the lights across the road,’ said he. ‘ Alicia, my 
dear, I think we ought to be going. We shall have to walk, you 
know. Fortunately, we can hardly lose our way.’ 

The Greigs were staying at an hotel in Sloane Street ; and by 
following Church Street to the King’s Road it seemed that they 
could hardly go far wrong. The Jenssens, making for the neigh- 
bourhood of Victoria, could accompany them to Sloane Square. 
And everyone was standing by the fire, discussing routes and land- 
marks, when a disconcerting incident occurred. The lights in the 
room suddenly went out. 

Coming so pat upon Hembury’s story of Maple Aylsham, it 
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was not strange if even the three men were for the moment affected 
unpleasantly by this eclipse. Of the women, Ethel Jenssen and 
the bishop’s wife saw nothing but an accident, and the former 
laughed ; but Laura Maple Aylsham, with a gasp of terror, gripped 
her cousin’s arm and stood shaking. And so for an instant they 
remained. Behind them the fire had been glowing ; but to complete 
the evil illusion its blaze shrank and fell away to nothing; and 
their figures, grouped together before it, flung over the whole 
room bloated and vacillating shadows which merged in places 
into palls, black and impenetrable as ink. 

Hembury broke the silence and tension by striding forward, 
muttering anathemas, toward the switch and the door. He 
stumbled over a chair and cursed audibly ; and from behind him 
came a poignant cry from Laura Aylsham. 

‘Oh, no, no! George! ... For God’s sake! ...’ 

It seemed to Hembury, although afterwards he was shy even 
of thinking about so preposterous a fancy, that some one laughed 
—someone not of their party. And with the sound, if indeed it 
was not imaginary, the lights flashed into being again around the 
room, and tongues of flame, like prisoners released, leaped upward 
from the faggots in the hearth. But Mrs. Maple Aylsham had 
fainted. 

The guests made their departure with speed and discretion. 
Hembury saw them out into the street, while Lettice Ellison 
ministered to her cousin. It was a relief to find the fog palpably 
thinning ; the lamps along the Embankment wall shone visibly 
once more; and it did not appear that the travellers would have 
much difficulty in finding their way home. With cordial farewells 
and expressions of sympathy they disappeared in the gloom. 
Hembury,who intended to remain until Mrs. Aylsham was recovered, 
returned into the hall to find her standing at the foot of the stairs 
with Lettice Ellison. She was pitiably white, and her eyes were 
unnaturally bright and distended; but although she trembled 
and still clung to the younger girl, she had an air of purpose and 
self-command. 

‘Wait a few minutes, Charles,’ she said. ‘I’m all right, now, 
and I shall be down again.’ 

Left to himself, after an ineffectual attempt to induce her to 
go straight to bed, Hembury tested the switch of the drawing-room 
lights, found everything in order, and then went in search of the 
housekeeper. He met her coming from her quarters in answer 
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to her mistress’s bedroom bell. It appeared that, so far as she 
knew, none of the other lights in the house had failed. He turned 
back to the drawing-room, puzzled and vaguely disturbed, and 
cursing the inopportune vagaries of electricity. 

It was nearly a quarter of an hour before Mrs. Maple Aylsham 
reappeared. To Hembury’s amazement, she wore a hat and a 
heavy fur coat ; and Lettice Ellison, who followed, also was dressed 
for the street. 

‘Good heavens, Laura! . . .’ he began. 

‘Don’t talk now, please, Charles!’ she said. ‘Mrs. Clyst is 
outside, with our bags. ... Will you help us to carry them? 
I can’t stay in this house to-night, so Lettice and I are ‘going to 
find an hotel.’ 

‘ She spoke hurriedly, and plainly under an intense effort of 
self-control, yet at the same time with finality ; and to check the 
torrent of remonstrance he was about to utter she turned back 
at once into the hall. Lettice Ellison, as she followed after, 
signalled a warning to him to refrain from useless attempts at 
dissuasion. 

But Hembury, unfortunately, while always a little slow to 
grasp an unexpected situation, was also a man who seldom could 
let well alone when he was startled or irritated. He was both at 
this moment, although his emotion originated solely in a genuine 
concern for his friend. He hurried after the two women, fuming 
and rather flustered. Lettice Ellison was pausing to give hasty 
counsels of encouragement to the bewildered Mrs. Clyst; but her 
cousin, with a smal] suit-case in her hand, already was at the front 
door. Hembury, unconsciously admitting an established fact by 
snatching his hat and coat from the rack, rushed after her into the 
street. He seized her arm as she was descending the steps. 

‘Laura!’ he cried. ‘ What is this madness? What do you 
propose to do? My dear child, you can’t go out like this, hunting 
for hotels in a fog at this time of night! You're not fit to be out 
at all—you ought to be in bed now! Do, for heaven’s sake, come 
back and rest! We can talk things over to-morrow. .. .’ 

‘Oh, don’t, don’t, Charles!’ She interrupted him almost 
fiercely. ‘Leave me alone! Don’t you see I can’t bear it? 
Nothing will induce me to go back to that house—ever ! ’ 

As though set blindly on escape—escape from the house, from 
Hembury’s ill-timed arguments, from horrors she could hardly 
formulate to herself—she began to walk rapidly down the road in 
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the direction of Westminster. The fog, in the mysterious manner 
of such visitations, was every moment shredding and dissolving, 
rolling upward from the river, so that even a few lights on the 
Battersea shore were faintly to be seen. In the open doorway of 
the house behind, which let out a cheerful gush of radiance, Lettice 
Ellison was about to follow the fugitive. Hembury, unconscious 
of the crisis upon which he was rushing, still irritated, anxious, 
and blunderingly tenacious of his one idea, began once more to 
remonstrate. 

‘Do be reasonable, Laura! You'll only make yourself seriously 
ill! There’s nothing wrong with the house.... Come back, 
there’s a good girl! Just because a few lights went out, a year 
after a man fell into the river, you imagine all sorts of silly things 
It isn’t...’ , 

But Laura Maple Aylsham could stand no more. Her over- 
wrought nerves and brain turned against her. She stopped and 
faced him, her eyes blazing. 

‘Oh, you make me mad!’ she cried, ‘Don’t you understand ? 
He didn’t fallin! I pushed himin!...’ 


Dovatas G. BRowNneE. 
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JOHN TYNDALL: A CENTENARY SKETCH. 
1820-1893. 


THs year sees the centenary of a man who played a conspicuous 
part in the scientific renascence of the nineteenth century : a man 
of warm affections as well as intellectual power, whose promised 
biography, through a succession of untoward circumstances, has 
never been brought to completion. The more fitting, therefore, 
that the memory of his work and his personality should be recalled 
and set before the present generation. 

_ John Tyndall was one of the most effective of that brilliant 
group of men, at once investigators and disseminators of vital 
truths, who not merely carried out a revolution in thought, but 
won for succeeding generations a long-denied freedom of thought 
and speech. Carlyle had crystallised for them a conscious hatred 
for shams, for the blinkerdom of doctrines established on words 
not on facts, which bandaged the eyes of knowledge and sterilised 
thought and action. Historical criticism had long challenged the 
value of many documents on which current orthodoxy was based ; 
but criticism alone affected but a narrow circle. Geology had had 
a wider influence during the last quarter of a century ; but still there 
was no working clue to the progress and regress, the paradoxical 
variety and invariability of living forms. When at-last a working 
clue was discovered and Darwin’s patient sagacity showed how 
environment would pick out and stabilise suitable variations— 
variations the ultimate causes of which lay outside his enquiry— 
each branch of natural science, released from former limitations, 
found a new place in which to range itself, a new field in which to 
expand and from which to contribute some fresh material to the 
encircling dome of evolutionary thought. 

Most effective among the apostles of the gospel of evolution 
were those whose ardent spirit had equally brought them to touch 
intellectual life on other sides, to study the foundations of philo- 
sophy, to appreciate what literature could give and to use their 
own literary powers. For while enthusiasm without reason is 
delusive, ‘ there is,’ in Tyndall’s own words, ‘ a strong and resolute 
enthusiasm in which science finds an ally,’ and so long as this inner 
fire burns high, the productiveness of the man of science is main- 
tained. If Tyndall and his closest friend T. H. Huxley, brothers in 
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science as well as in affection, and in the popular mind sometimes 
amusingly confounded one with the other, came to be regarded as 
the Castor and Pollux of evolution, it was not only by advocacy 
of the theory, but by their gift of making science and its method 
intelligible and attractive to the general public—a rare gift in its 
highest form, that marks the real prophet of science. 

John Tyndall had these qualities, this enthusiasm, to the full. 
He spoke from his own experience when he defined the vocation 
of the true experimentalist as the continued exercise of spiritual 
insight, and its incessant correction and realisation ; where there 
is no discovery su limited as not to illuminate something beyond 
itself. If his technical work on magnetism, on molecular physics, 
on radiant heat, on sound, is embodied in no less than 145 contri- 
butions to the Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
his more popular books on Heat and Light and Sound, on the 
‘Forms of Water’ and the ‘ Glaciers of the Alps,’ not to mention 
his ‘ Hours of Exercise in the Alps’ and his two series of essays 
called ‘Fragments of: Science,’ and ‘New Fragments,’ have 
delighted and stimulated, and continue to delight and stimulate 
countless readers. Here is the substance of natural knowledge 
given ordered shape by the method of science, yet clothed in 
poetic richness of description. It is a lover of nature who speaks ; 
a pilgrim-seeker after the all-embracing forces whose woven sym- 
metry rules the pageant of the universe ; an artist in beauty as 
well as logic who bids his reader share his personal delight in the 
very artistry of the experiments with which he puts nature to 
the question. And there is such a human side in his work, too. 
The illuminating experiments on sound were undertaken when he 
was scientific adviser to the Trinity House and had to settle the 
best forms of fog signals from the lighthouses to ships at sea, often 
isolated by baffling areas in which, as he discovered, zones of dif- 
fering atmospheric density cut off sound as clouds cut off the light. 
His experimental determination of the fact that slaty cleavage 
is due to pressure prompted his friend’s suggestion that the same 
cause might be responsible for the laminated structure of glacier 
ice described by Principal Forbes, and from this hint of science 
sprang his visits to the Alps, his measurements of glacier move- 
ments, and his career as a bold Alpine climber. What lover of the 
mountains, of the supreme grapple of human adventure with the 
forces of Nature, has not been enthralled by the stirring tales and 
vivid descriptions of his ‘ Hours of Exercise in the Alps,’ or. has 
not felt the personal knowledge of crag and ice and storm that 
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permeates his ‘ Forms of Water’? The conqueror of the Weisshorn, 
the all-but conqueror of the legendary Matterhorn, on whose second 
pinnacle was conferred the name of ‘ Pic Tyndall,’ the strong and 
ardent climber of whom the guide said, ‘Il va plus fort qu’un 
mouton ; il faut lui mettre une sonnette,’ joined the heart of a 
poet to the uncompromising mind of an investigator, and interwove 
his luminous scientific exposition with living threads of personal 
feeling, which gave a warm and glowing atmosphere to the whole. 

And if this sense of ‘atmosphere.’ is strong in his hooks, how 
much stronger it was in his lectures. They were models of their 
kind, whether delivered to grown men or to children. Not only 
were they lucid and masterly expositions of the subject, but the 
white light of the’ intellect was suffused still more vividly by the 
glow of a warm nature and an undying enthusiasm. His first 
Friday evening lecture at the Royal Institution in 1853 gave him 
instant fame outside the circle of physicists where he had already 
made his mark. Like others of his ‘ popular’ books, ‘ The Forms 
of Water’ was first delivered as a course of lectures. To that, 
as to the courses on Sound and Light, I well remember going as a 
small boy. The effect of the lectures, of the experiments and the 
diagrams, of the lecturer himself, was unforgettable. The map 
and pictures, so luminously explained, of the Mer de Glace and its 
tributary streams of ice, the mountains through which they carve 
their way, the crevassed curves, the very ice-tables and ‘ moulins ’ 
with their testimony to the moulding and movement of the ice in 
its unhasting march, were so clear-set in memory that when, five 
and thirty years later, it was my fortune to descend from the Col 
du Géant to the Montanvert, all seemed to be familiar ground. 

This rare gift as a lecturer, superadded to his early work as a 
physicist, brought him to an ideal position at the age of thirty-three, 
after Toronto and Sydney, Dublin and Edinburgh had rejected him. 
He became for fourteen years the devoted colleague of Faraday at 
the Royal Institution, then for twenty years his successor as 
Superintendent :—of Faraday unrivalled alike as investigator and 
lecturer, author of the famous reply when asked how much know- 
ledge a lecturer might reckon upon in his audience—‘ Nothing.’ 
It was at the Royal Institution and in its laboratories that the bulk 
of his work was done, and’ with the Royal Institution that his name 
will always. be linked by the side of the man he revered as a 
father—Faraday. 

In the lecture room of the Institution he gave fifty-one Friday 
evening discourses, three hundred and seven afternoon lectures and 
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twelve Christmas courses, comprising seventy-two lectures. Those 
who have had similar experience may estimate the vast expenditure 
of mental energy implied, especially as Tyndall often had to sum up 
in a few words the results of weeks or months of patient research, 
and before each lecture had to make elaborate preparations for 
experiments. 

What lay at the root of Tyndall’s very remarkable powers of 
exposition and of his wealth of experimental illustration, was, as 
his closest friend noted, the quality of active veracity, the striving 
after knowledge as apart from hearsay. 


‘Hence arose the guarded precision of the substance of a 
lecture or essay, which was often poetically rich, and sometimes 
even exuberant, in form.’ 

The sincerity of heart, the burning desire to see justice done, 
which actuated his whole life, was the same thing as the 


‘instinct of veracity which ran through all his scientific work. 
That which he knew, he knew thoroughly, had turned over on all 
sides, and probed through and through. Whatever subject he 
took up, he never rested till he attained a clear conception of all 
the conditions and processes involved, or had satisfied himself 
that it was not attainable. And in dealing with physical problems, 
I really think that he, in a manner, saw the atoms and molecules, 
and felt their pushes and pulls. A profound distrust of all long 
chains of deductive reasoning (outside mathematics), unless the 
links could be experimentally or observationally tested at no long 
intervals, was simply another manifestation of the same funda- 
mental quality.’ 

As often happens, boyhood and youth gave promise of the keen 
mind and strong character that were to distinguish the man. He 
came of Anglo-Irish stock, a stock given to produce such men. The 
family, who claimed kinship with William Tyndale, the martyred 
translator of the Bible, migrated from Gloucestershire to Ireland 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. John Tyndall was born 
at; Leighlin Bridge, Co. Carlow, on August 2, 1820. His grandfather 
was a small landowner ; his father, a poor man, but blessed with 
good brains, resolved to give the boy the best education within 
reach. Possessing a clear mathematical bent, he was well grounded 
in elementary mathematics at the local national school, and thus 
qualified, was able at nineteen to enter the Ordnance Survey of 
Ireland as assistant. At two and twenty he was selected, as one 
of the best draughtsmen, to join the English Survey. Nor did he 
neglect to improve his intellectual equipment. While at Preston 
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he joined the mechanics’ institute and attended lectures there. It 
was at this time that Carlyle’s ‘Past and Present’ fell into his 
hands and stirred him deeply. Carlyle’s works provided no merely 
temporary stimulus ; their influence endured the whole of his life, 
and while it was partly responsible for his great resolve a few years 
later to give up a promising professional career for the pursuit of 
science, it also fixed the sterner side of his enthusiasms on the 
autocratic lines of ‘ Heroes and Hero Worship,’ an attitude of mind 
which was to determine his view of right and wrong in the famous 
case of Governor Eyre and his drumhead methods of suppressing the 
negro disturbances in Jamaica. 

A couple of years in the English Survey were followed by three 
asarailway engineer. Then came an offer from George Edmondson, 
principal of Queenwood College in Hampshire—the first English 
school in which experimental science was practically taught—of an 
appointment to teach mathematics and surveying. Among his 
colleagues was Edward Frankland, lecturer on chemistry. With 
temperaments complementary to each other, but fired by the same 
eagerness for science, they began a friendship which was to endure 
firmly to the end of their lives. For their mutual advancement they 
exchanged instruction in chemistry and mathematics. A year 
passed ; but Queenwood College did not offer all the opportunities 
they hoped for; at last they resolved to leave it and take the 
admirable scientific courses available at the university of Marburg. 

We see them, then, in the autumn of 1848, settled at Marburg, 
the little town where once the old scholar Tyndale, pursued for 
heresy, fled to escape his enemies. For John Tyndall this seemed 
to be the renunciation of his most solid prospects. The great 
railway ‘boom’ was at its height; there were boundless possi- 
bilities before a railway engineer. Folly to spend his slender 
savings on such a chimerical plan. But that way beckoned his 
ideal. Working strenuously at chemistry under Bunsen, at 
mathematics and physics under Stegmann, Gerlach, and Knob- 
lauch, he completed the three years’ course in two years, becoming 
Ph.D. in 1850. 

These days, too, saw the foundation of another and even more 
intimate friendship, an intimacy so close that the friends, borrow- 
ing from the physicist’s vocabulary, used to describe it as ‘ circu- 
lating through each other.’ During the railway ‘boom,’ Thomas 
Archer Hirst, a lad of sixteen, destined to be one of our leading 
mathematicians, was articled to Richard Carter, a surveyor in 
Halifax, in whose office Tyndall was chief assistant. Tyndall, the 
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elder by ten years, exercised a great influence upon the boy’s 
intellectual development. Hirst, filled with his enthusiasms, 
followed closely in his footsteps, and quitting engineering for 
pure science, joined him at Marburg, succeeded him at Queenwood, 
and afterwards came to London." 


Launched on his career of pure science, Tyndall immediately 
attracted notice through the research into the obscure problems 
of magnetic repulsions called diamagnetism, which he had under- 
taken in the laboratory of Professor Knoblauch. Tyndall’s paper 
on the subject, which he read at the British Association this 
summer, excited much interest for its novel views and striking 
experiments ; next year, having carried out further research in 
Germany, he developed his theme at the Ipswich meeting of the 
British Association in 1851, following this up with five years’ con- 
tinued research into the further problems of diamagnetism and the 
special questions he had already treated. Hisfirst two papers, more- 
over, secured his election as F.R.S. in 1852, one of the young men 
with a future whom the Royal Society was picking out at this time. 

Meanwhile, he had returned from Germany to Queenwood 
College for a couple of years, working there at his researches as 
well as teaching until his chance came with the brilliant lecture 
at the Royal Institution already recorded, which, though opposing 
Faraday’s views on diamagnetism, led Faraday himself to propose 
Tyndall’s appointment as his colleague. 

If Tyndall’s researches either followed or preceded those most 
momentous among physical generalisations, such as the doctrine 
of the conservation of energy, the Hertzian waves, or a new theory 
of the elements, they were of capital value in the exploration of 
whole provinces of physics, elucidating existent conceptions and 
enlarging their scope in theory and practice. His work on 
magnetism has been mentioned ; the suggestion that sent him to 
study the effects of pressure.on glacier ice led not merely to actual 
measurements of the various movements of glaciers, in continua- 
tion of the work of Agassiz and Forbes, but to the formulation 
of a fresh theory, based on Faraday’s original experiments, the 
theory of fracture and regelation, which more satisfactorily 
accounted for the conditions that enable a rigid body like ice to 
move like a river, even if it be not destined to remain the true 
and only explanation. Not only did he deal.a blow at Forbes’ 


1 He became Professor of Applied Mathematics at University College and 
subsequently Director of Studies at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
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rival theory, but gave great offence to Forbes himself by showing 
that he had been largely anticipated by Rendu in his ‘ Glaciers 
of Savoy.’ Tyndall’s native eagerness to do justice to a man 
whose claims had been slurred over, provoked a bitter controversy, 
in which, however, he made good the justice of his attitude. 

The study of glaciers thrust upon his notice the question, 
What brings about the conditions of temperature peculiar to 
mountain regions? What is the effect of water-vapour, and 
other constituents of the atmosphere, and what the effect of 
gases and vapours in general, upon the absorption and transmis- 
sion of heat? Experiments in this direction had been made on 
solids and liquids, but before 1859 no means had been invented 
for experimenting on gases. By devising new and more delicate 
methods, Tyndall triumphed over the difficulties, and these re- 
searches, extending over no less than twelve years, proved that 
absorption of radiant heat, almost imperceptible in elementary 
gases, increases in compound gases in proportion to the complexity 
of their molecules. The inward eye of the scientific imagination 
saw these large molecules, like rocks in a sea, stopping the radiant 
waves, where the smaller ones, like tiny pebbles, let the waves 
flow over them. Moreover, a new chapter in meteorology was 
opened by proof of the much-contested fact that water-vapour 
is such an absorbent—a proof only established by a singularly 
delicate experiment drawn from an unexpected quarter. These 
researches ‘constitute,’ in the words of Sir Edward Frankland, 
‘by reason both of the experimental skill exhibited in their pro- 
secution and the importance of the results obtained, the crowning 
achievement of his life.’ 

The children who followed with rapt attention his Christmas 
lectures bore away with them an indelible picture of the beautiful 
experiments with the ray-filter which cut off the luminous rays 
of a beam of light and let the obscure heat rays pass unseen to 
be collected by a lens at an invisible focus where they would set 
fire to a piece of paper. Here was the essence of the method 
by which he was able to determine the proportion of luminous to 
non-luminous rays in the electric and other lights. For these and 
kindred researches he was awarded the Rumford medal in 1869. 

I seem to remember, also, that we saw experiments of his which 
showed that the blue of the sky, like the polarisation of the sky’s 
light, was caused by excessively fine particles, organic or inorganic, 
floating in the air, as well as the curious fact that a beam of light 
passing through his experimental tube, where the air was perfectly 
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free from motes, was invisible. This fact had an interesting sequel. 
It struck Tyndall that among the particles which scattered light 
there would be the floating germs which Pasteur had found to 
be the cause of putrefaction. Putting this idea to the test he found 
that infusions of organic matter sterilised by boiling could be 
exposed to ‘ optically pure’ air without result, but if exposed to 
dust-laden air, soon swarmed with bacteria. These experiments 
gave the coup de grdce to the conclusions drawn from the less 
careful methods relied upon by the upholders of spontaneous 
generation in the mid ’seventies. 

More than this, he devised the method of ‘ discontinuous heating,’ 
which has proved of universal service to bacteriologists in obtaining 
perfect sterilisation. Bacteria are killed under boiling point, but 
not their desiccated germs. These may survive several hours’ 
boiling. But as a gardener hoes up the seedling weeds of each 
kind as they successively germinate, so each crop of bacteria can be 
destroyed by heat as they come to generation till the most resistent 
germs are ultimately destroyed. For these researches the university 
of Tiibingen conferred on him the degree of M.D. 

His connection with the Trinity House, wherein he had solved 
the most puzzling and seemingly contradictory problems of practice 
whilst enlarging the theoretical bounds of acoustics, after lasting 
seventeen years, came to an honourably tragic end in 1883, as a 
protest against what he considered injustice towards Mr. Wigham, 
the inventor of important advances in modern lighthouse illumi- 
nation. To himself it was a painful sacrifice ; but where injustice 
was to be righted he did not stop to count the cost, but acted in the 
same spirit in which he had upheld, at great expenditure of time 
and trouble, the claims of Rendu to priority in explaining glacier 
movements and of Julius Mayer to an independent share in estab- 
lishing the principle of the conservation of energy. 

. Nor was it only to render justice to others that he was generous 

of himself. In response to repeated invitations from American 
men of science he visited America in the winter of 1872-3, and 
delivered with great success those lectures the substance of which 
afterwards appeared in his book on Light. The proceeds of these 
lectures, which by judicious investment amounted in a few years 
to between 6000]. and 7000/., he devoted to the furtherance of 
science in the United States, dividing the sum equally between 
Columbia College, Harvard, and the University of Pennsylvania. 

The same sensitiveness—even punctilio—on a point of scientific 
honour led him, as his friend records, 
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‘very early in his career, to do what, so far as I know, nobody 
had ever done before, nor has done since. In 1853 the Royal 
Society awarded one of the Royal medals to him, the other 
recipient being Charles Darwin. Unluckily, one of the members 
of the Council, a person of high scientific distinction, who had 
wished to dispose of the medal otherwise, took his defeat badly ; 
and, being a voluble talker, exhaled his griefs with copious impro- 
priety to all and sundry. As soon as the report of this reached 
Tyndall’s ears, he wrote a polite note to the senior secretary, 
declining the honour. Frankly, I think my friend made a mistake. 
The Council was in no way responsible for the ill-judged and, 
indeed, indecent proceedings of one of its members ; and perhaps 
it is better to leave an enemy alone than to strike at him with 
the risk of hurting one’s friends. But, having thus sacrificed 
at the altar of strict justice, I must add that, for a young man 
starting in the world, to whom such recognition was of great 
importance, I think it was a good sort of mistake, not likely to 
do harm by creating too many imitators.’ 


From the time when science first claimed Tyndall’s devotion, 
the continuity of nature, physical and psychical, became a funda- 
mental conviction of his, essential to any scientific thought and ever 
increasingly verified by the answers returned to careful observation 
and experiment. The essays from 1861 to 1870 dealing with themes 
which range from Prayer and Miracles to Scientific Materialism and 
the Scientific Use of the Imagination illustrate the trend of his 
general thought which, gathered up in his Presidential Address at 
the Belfast meeting of the British Association in 1874, drew down 
upon him virulent denunciations from the popular theology of the 
day and led to some more measured controversy with James 
Martineau and Professor Virchow. Science that holds firmly to the 
cardinal principle of the continuity of nature; science that calls 
for verification to establish a theory however clear in abstract 
conception, and through verification at last becomes prophetic ; 
science that watches the ever-widening scope of physical processes in 
the structure and growth of organic no less than inorganic matter, 
active with their activity and ceasing with their surcease, an inter- 
action as indubitable as it is, to our present powers, incomprehen- 
sible ; science whose difficulty is not with the quality of the problem 


- but with its complexity :—these conceptions, as set forth in various 


essays, present the fundamental principles underlying the Belfast 
address. In this his theme was to establish a broad basis in physical 
science for a continuous and unifying philosophic view which found 
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@ poetic parallel in the pantheism of his favourite Emerson. — It 
was a full unfolding of the atomic theory which in its earliest 
beginnings among the Greek philosophers asserted the continuity 
of nature and rejected the current notion that natural phenomena 
are controlled by the caprice of the gods. 

The sentence which above all drew the theological lightnings 
was that in which, following Giordano Bruno’s view of nature as 
the universal mother of all things, he exclaimed : 


* Believing, as I do, in the continuity of nature, I cannot stop 
abruptly where our microscopes cease to be of use. Here the 
vision of the mind authoritatively supplements the vision of the 
eye. By a necessity engendered and justified by science, I cross 
the boundary of the experimental evidence, and discern in that 
Matter which we, in our ignorance of its latent powers, and not- 
withstanding our professed reverence for its Creator, have hitherto 
covered with opprobrium, the promise and potency of all terres- 
trial life.’ 


The theological storm that instantly broke out was not mitigated 
by his two reservations. On the one hand he confessed that it was 
impossible to visualise how the molecular changes in the brain 
transform themselves into consciousness, though the continuity of 
nature inevitably suggests the fact, as against an external intro- 
duction of consciousness. The connection is undoubted, the process 
insoluble in the absence of proof either way. 

On the other hand, man is not all intellect. If he were, science 
would be his proper nutriment. But he feels as well as he thinks ; 
he is receptive of the sublime and beautiful as well as the true. 
The sphere of feeling and emotion, the love of beauty, poetry, and 
art, own prescriptive rights as ancient and as valid as those of the 
intellect. Equally with the intellect it demands its range of play. 
And the religious sentiment, linked with these feelings and emotions, 
has its immovable basis in the nature of man. 


“Man never has been, and never will be, satisfied with the 
operations and products of the Understanding alone; hence 
physical science cannot cover all the demands of his nature. . . . 
But the history of the efforts made to satisfy these demands 
might be broadly described as a history of errors.’ 


Nevertheless, grotesque as many of the religions of the world 
have been in relation to scientific culture, and dangerous sometimes 
to the dearest privileges of free men, religion is capable of adding, 
in the region of poetry and emotion, inward completeness and 
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dignity to man. But it is a force that becomes mischievous if 
permitted to intrude on the region of objective knowledge, over 
which it holds no command. It should find its scope in carrying 
us ‘into the free air of poetry, but not out of the atmosphere of 
truth.’ 

Possibly it was an aggravation of the offence that, after escaping 
from the cramping theology of his childhood, he remained pro- 
foundly sensitive to these emotions, these enriching aspirations that 
welled up from the fullness of his heart. 

His scheme of things, then, was philosophic ‘ materialism,’ 
which has been defined as philosophic ‘ spiritualism’ turned inside 
out. But the charge of ‘ materialism ’ is a fine stick with which 
to beat your opponent, because in the popular mind the philosophical 
meaning is overshadowed by the opprobrium attached by early 
ascetics to ‘ material things ’ and the material pleasures they afford. 
‘Materialist’ hinted hedonist, money-grubber, sensualist. The 
man thus labelled could not be a moral being, and his case was 
prejudged with the-word. But as Tyndall remarked, the early 
definitions of matter were given by mathematicians, who did not deal 
with the science of life. Had biology guided the thought of early 
philosophers, we should never have heard ‘ the living garment of 
God’ called ‘ brute matter,’ nor seen Nature, ‘the gentle mother 
of all,’ made the object of her children’s dread. 

‘If Matter starts as a beggar, it is, in my view, because the 
Jacobs of theology have deprived it of its birthright.’ 


And as he muses on the summit of the Matterhorn: Was thought 
potentially involved in the nebula from which the Matterhorn was 
evolved ? 

‘If so, had we not better recast our definitions of matter and 
force; for, if life and thought be the very flower of both, any 
definition which omits life and thought must be inadequate, if 
not untrue.’ 


The warm spirit and generosity of mind that made John Tyndall 
spend his powers in securing justice for strangers made him also a 
stout and faithful friend. One of his closest and most intimate 
friendships was with T. H. Huxley, whom he met for the first time 
at the Ipswich meeting of the British Association in 1851. The 
links were drawn closer when Tyndall came to London in 1853, 
and during the nine years from 1859 they were in daily contact at 
the School of Mines, where Tyndall, at his friend’s instigation, stood 
for and obtained the Professorship of Natural Philosophy. The 
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Ipswich meeting had brought Tyndall the close friendship not only 
of Huxley, but of Hooker, recently back from the toils and perils 
of his Himalayan journey, and these three, together with his older 
friends, Hirst and Frankland, formed the nucleus of that lifelong 
fellowship of nine, the x Club, which was founded in 1864 in order to 
keep these friends from drifting apart in the stress of their engrossing 
labours. It was for these personal reasons, and not for scientific 
ends that they met, though all being in the front rank of their 
respective sciences, the fact of their monthly meetings had its 
effect on the advancement of science. They met for dinner before 
going on to the regular meeting of the Royal Society, and talk 
ranged far and wide, seasoned with wit and gaiety, good stories 
and repartee. Scientific ‘shop’ had no more than its share, and 
the occasional tourney of argument, perhaps challenged by the 
discussion-loving Herbert Spencer, would be as lively as it was 
innocuous to the feelings. 

When his brother-friend married in 1855, Tyndall, who remained 
a bachelor till much later in life, was admitted to the inner circle 
of a brotherly and unbroken friendship by Mrs. Huxley also, that 
keen judge of character. To the children, for whom he always had 
a very warm spot in his heart, he ranked as a kind of unofficial uncle. 
Year after year on New Year’s Day he was the chief among the little 
group of intimates who were invited to our house, having no 
domestic hearth of their own, Herbert Spencer and Thomas Archer 
Hirst being the two other ‘ regulars,’ with Michael Foster later on. 
We children knew well what to expect from that cheerful presence, 
that radiant smile lighting up the square-cut features. Mysterious 
brown paper parcels lurked in the hall, waiting for the proper 
moment to be brought in and undone. And his joy in giving was 
even greater than that of the children in receiving. 

The glow of these cheerful anniversaries has never faded. But 
we children were only outliers around the orbit of a great friendship, 
one indeed in a constellation of friendships, 


‘knit with such strong bonds of mutual affection and mutual 
respect, that neither the ordinary vicissitudes of life, nor those 
oppositions in theory and practice which will arise among men 
of mental constitutions diverse in everything but strength of 
will, nor, indeed, any power short of almighty Death has been 
able to sunder them.’ 


So wrote his brother-friend, T. H. Huxley, who included John 
Tyndall among those to whom could be applied the old shikari’s 
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definition of a friend, ‘a man with whom you can go tiger hunting.’ 
The character-sketch he gave of Tyndall soon after his death 
(Nineteenth Century, January 1894) brilliantly sums up his infinite 
and sometimes perplexing variety : 


‘Before one knew him well, it seemed possible to give an 
exhaustive definition of him in a string of epigrammatic anti- 
theses, such as those in which the older historians delight to sum 
up the character of a king or leading statesman. Impulsive 
vehemence was associated with a singular power of self-control 
and a deep-seated reserve, not easily penetrated. Free-handed 
generosity lay side by side with much tenacity of insistence on 
any right, small or great; intense self-respect and a somewhat 
stern independence, with a sympathetic geniality of manner, 
especially towards children, with whom Tyndall was always a 
great favourite. Flights of imaginative rhetoric, which amused 
and sometimes amazed more phlegmatic people, proceeded from 
a singularly clear and hard-headed reasoner, over-scrupulous, if 
that may. be, about keeping within the strictest limits of logical 
demonstration; and sincere to the core. A bright and even 
playful companion, Tyndall had little of that quick apprehension 
of the humorous side of things in general, and of one’s self in 
particular, which is as oil to the waves of life; . . . indeed, the 
best reward of the utterer of a small witticism, or play upon 
words, in his presence, was the blank, if benevolent, perplexity 
with which he received it. And I suppose that the character- 
sketch would be incomplete, without an explanation of its pecu- 
liarities by a reference to the mixture of two sets of hereditary 
tendencies, the one eminently Hibernian, the other derived from 
the stock of the English Bible translator and Reformer. 

‘To those who have been privileged to become intimate with 
Tyndall, however, sketch and explanation will seem alike inade- 
quate. These superficial characteristics disappeared from view 
as the powerful faculties and the high purposes of the mind, on 
the surface of which they played, revealed themselves. And to 
those who knew him best, the impression left by even these great 
qualities might well be less vivid than that left by the warmth 
of a tenderly affectionate nature.’ 


Two last scenes of reminiscence. In 1876, two years after his 
marriage to Miss Louisa Hamilton, who immediately took her 
predestined place in the inner circle of his friends, he bought a plot 
of land high up on the Bel Alp, ten minutes’ walk above the famous 
hotel, one of his favourite resorts. Here he built himself a chalet, 
in which he and his wife spent summer after summer, facing the 
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sun and the great peaks across the deep cleft of the Rhone valley. 
As a freeholder on the town lands, and‘as one who by his ardent love 
and study of the High Alps had deserved well of the republic, 
he received the rare honour of being enrolled as a burgher of Naters, 
the twin town of the better known Brieg. It was in the summer of 
1880 that a friend of mine and I found ourselves hung up for a 
couple of days in Brieg, having just crossed the Simplon on those 
now legendary high bicycles towards the end of a tour which had 
taken us to Ober Ammergau and thence to the Italian lakes by way 
of the Engadine. Brieg is not a place in which active youth would 
choose to stop; but the reason, if prosaic, was compelling. We 
had just met our portmanteau after certain days of separation, and 
the call of the laundry was imperative. I felt sure that we should 
find friendly faces at Bel Alp, and that afternoon in two hours and 
a quarter (alas ! I should take all the regulation four or five hours 
nowadays) reached the hotel. Needless to say, we had a warm 
welcome at the chalet, and subsequently found when we left Bel 
Alp that as the chalet was full, Dr. Tyndall had hospitably arranged 
that we should be his guests atthe hotel. Memory tells of a plan to 
ascend the Sparrhorn frustrated by the clouds, of a visit to the 
glacier and of genial hours spent at the chalet and on the green Alp. 

Long afterwards I was again a guest at Bel Alp. Eighteen years 
had passed since the tragic irony of fate had frustrated the devotion 
which for so long had spent itself in maintaining the wavering flame 
of his life. That summer, after many negotiations for a permanent 
site, a fitting memorial had just been raised to John Tyndall by 
his wife—a tall monolith roughly hewn from a great slab of rock 
left on the hillside by the ice of bygone ages. From the Bel Alp 
it is no long pilgrimage to this spot for those who love the High 
Alps and pay reverence to the pioneers of Alpine climbing ; and 
as the pilgrim turns from the grey stone to look out over the valley 
there fronts him the loftier monument of Tyndall’s achievement, 
the pyramid of the glittering Weisshorn in its exquisite grandeur, 
silent witness to the life of high endeavour which found joy and 
inspiration among these mountain fastnesses. 


LronaRD HvUXtey. 
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